WAND ERER: 


Surprizing Eſcape. 


A NarRaTlve founded on true Facts. 


CONTALNING 


A Series of remarkable Evens, during : a 
late very extraordinary ADVENTURE, from 


the firſt Projection, to its Appearance i in the 
North, and total Defeat. 
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Public has hitherto been unacquainted with, and wrote 
without Prejudice or Partiality : taken from the Jour- 


nals of two - Perſans principally concerned in the 
whole Tranſaclion. . 1 


WITH 


Some REMARK s on a Romance called Aſeanius j 


ſhewing the Author thereof very defective in has 


Materials, and Candour in the Relation. 
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WANDERER: 
mw 
Surprizing Eſcape. f 


HEN I firſt read the Pamphlet, which had 
ſuch a prodigious Run, under the Title of 
Aſcanius, it was in a very curſory Manner, having 
before been tired with, almoſt, daily Accounts of 
the young Adventurer's Travels and Hardſhips, af- 
ter the Battle of Culloden. 5 . 
Though I could not but be affected by the rapi- 
dity with which he p.oceeded, at his firſt ſetting 
out; yet, when I found is Hopes blaſted by a 
total Defeat, which put an ind to my Alarms, 1 
muſt acknowledge, notwithſtanding I am well 
known to. be a zealous Friend to the preſent happy 
" Eſtabliſhment, that I both admired and pitied the 
unfortunate Youth, nay, wiſhed him ſafe on the 
Continent, as did many others, who would be a- 
mong the foremoſt to prevent his Return. It was 
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with Indignation I obſerved the News-writers af- 
| fronting a brave and generous People, by thinking 
low and ſcurrilous InveCtives againſt the Perſon of 
the Wanderer, was a Method to gain their Favour. 
I don't know what Effect this might have on the 
dregs of the People, but I am a Witneſs, that ſuch | 
Papers have been treated with viſible Contempt, by, | 
many of thoſe gallant Officers, who contributed to 
his entire Overthrow. 
I fay I ran over the Pamphlet careleſly enough, 
looking upon it as calculated to get a Penny, with- 
out other View; and thought it, by the turgid Stile, 

the Performance of a certain female Author, till I 

had gone through the whole; but then, as I found it 
contained no Smutt, J altered my Opinion, and 
_ throwing it aſide,, troubled. my Head about neither 
tue Work nor the Author, till I read in the News, 
that the Bookſeller öf it was taken up. This a- 
wakeneg my Curioſity to give it a ſecond and more 
attentive Reading, to diſcover what there was in it 
could poſſibly give the Government Offence : but 
this, I own, wazz more than I could do; for, on 
the contzaty, if vilifying the unfortunate Youth, de 
ſerves a Reward, he has a juſter Claim to it chan 
che moſt ſcurrilous of the News- writers. J am real- 
1y apt to think, the Bookſeller informed againſt him- 

ſelf, that he might be taken up, as all the public 

Papers would,” by that Method, advertiſe his Work 

for nothing; which, by raiſing People's Curioſity, 

might carry off another Edition : and, that a war- 

rant was granted, on the Strength of that Informa- 
tion, without examining the Pamphlet, which is a 

voy wretched, inconſiſtent Compoſition. 
l was ſpeaking of it to a Gentleman, who was 
of my Opinion, and he attributed the Saccels 1 it had 
to the Title OR 1 think the Author might, 


with 


(5) 
with greater Proprigty have given his Adventurer the 


Namaof Bellergphontes, oonſidering the ſmall Succour | 
the French, WFhim. It is pgſſible they did not deſign 
his Deſtruthton,” as" Tobates did that of the Prince of "lY 
E phyra, which however, when I reflect how far 14 
forward 2 looks, 1 ſhould be loth to ſwear ; * 
but it is certain, they ſent him to encounter as great 
Dangers, and I believe, were little concerned what 
became of him, as theiy Views never extended be- 
yond their own Intereſts ; wher&ore we may more 
properly apply to him th&Praverb, and ſay, 
| 1 Bellerophonti; literas attuliſſet, 
| than the Author of Aﬀeanius can draw a Parallel, 
from what we hayt-learnt of that Trojan Prince, 

whoſe Name he has given him. They are not alike 
in any one Parti ular: as I remember, and conſe- 

_ quently he has $ enz$illty of an Abſurdity in the 


e choice of hig 2 I But. let us examine this un- 
t lucky Stumble” the Threſhold, a little cloſely, 
_ Aſeanius was t y Son of Aneas, 


Omnis i 2 2 Nat cura parentis, 
and Æneas was a Trojan Prince, who is ſaid to have 
betrayed his Country to the Græcians, tho Virgil, 

who es the origin of the Romans from cheſs 

| (atbeſt) fugitive T7 rojans, gives him 2 Character an- 
i ſwerable to the Vanity of fin own Nation. 
Ama amens capio, nec ſat rationis in armis : 

'3 Sed glomerare nanum bello, et concurrere in arcem, 
Cum ſociis, ardent animi : Furor iraque mentem 
Pracipitant, pulchrumgue mori ſuccurrit i in armis, 


6 Our Author 8 young Adventurer is not the only 
2 . Son gf is Father ; = this latter, far from. bei 
1 1 Traitor, when exil'd, or permitted, in e. 


| of his Treachery, to leaye his Country, was driven 
7 wh of it, long before the Uſe of Reaſon, 


doi 
Go 


Vile, Fee Fee was incapable of 
x F 
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Good or Harm. Thus far chere us 2 wide 
Difference. | «3 I. CLE TIL 
Again, Aſcanius followed 1 Father, who was 
eckig out a ſettlement for him: The young 4. 
wenturer, on the contrary, is himſelf at the dad of 
His Party, endeavouring to regait 4 Settlemefit for 
his Father. The one might flatter himſelf with a 
happy Iſſue, after his Father's foretold long and irk- 
ſome Wanderings; 
Tonga ibi exilia et vaſtum maris guar aran. 


dum, 

s he hall a Promiſe from Heaven; but the other 
had but little Reaſon to hope the ſaitie from tlie Bona 
fide of Vrante, of which Experience convinced him. 

The one had no hereditary Claim to what he ob- 
tained, and the other has been taught to believe he 
Had, to what he endeavoured to recover. But this 
is ſufficient to prove the Author made a very injludi- 
cious Choice in that of his Adventuter's Name. 
This is not the only Miſtake in even his Title Page, 
in which he tells us, his True Hiftory-is @ Tranſ/lati- 

vn from a Manuſcript, privately handed about at the 
Court of Verſailles. I would fain know a Reaſon 
for this Caution. However terrible our Meſſengers 
may be to poor grumbling Scriblets, Jam apt to 
think that the Court of Verſailles is under no Appre- 


henfions of Danger from thoſe worthy Gentlemen. 

It is ridiculous to ima gine, they who formed and 

ſupported the Diverſion he here, ſhould be thus upon 

their Guard in a Narrative of 1 its 

I am fully perſuaded, they never intended | 

bave any other Iſſue; and therefore none. at. the 
Court, from any Fear of Offence to the 5 

Miniſtry of France, would be cautious of x publiſhing 

a Miſcarriage which they muſt have foreſeen, ' But 
theſe Errors may be more readily paſſed by than the 

choice 
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choice of his Motto, which muſt neceſſarily gi 
Offence to a Chriſtian, who will be apt to ek i0 
little ſhort of Blaſphemy. But to proceed to the 
Work itfelf. 

The Author ſets out with a florid common-place 
Sollloque.; 3 after which he prudently precautions his 
Readers not to be over-curious in their Enquiries ; 
and tells them, in Heroics, from whence he derives 
his Commiſſion, by whoſe Authority he takes upon 


Particulars, are Secrets, which Time only, or ſome 
Event yet hid in her dark Womb (that is, I ſuppoſe, 
che dak Womb of ſome Event) will reveal, but he 
may not. The Stile is indeed captivating : It is in 
the true modern Sublime of Romance, w ich it is 


clogged with Senſe or Grammar. 


Author, yet I cannot entirely depend on his Vera- 
city, when he tells us, that he preſents his Readers 
with the nated Truth, undiſguiſed by the leaſt Gar- 
ment borrowed from the plenteous Wardrabe of Fiction. 

I am apt indeed to believe, if the Truth is naked, 
chat ſhe is not cloathed or diſguiſed with any 7 
vent; and poſſibly I may not be the only one of his 
= Readers, who are of the ſame Opinion : But the 


CITI is, whether he reſents us Truth, and no- 


| thing but the Truth. This I ſhall endeavour to 
\ diſcover in a very ſhort Examination of his Work : 

If he does, we muſt allow he has the Gift of Intui- 
tion; fince he can tell us, that Aſcanius felt in his 
Mind a true Preſage of / his entire Defeat ; and he 
muſt admit. that he himſelf was either an Ear-wit- 
neſs of their Conſultations, and other Diſcourſes a- 
mong the Rebels; that he has ſince correſpon ded 


l vs 
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| him the mournful Taſk, and how he learnt the /ad 


well known ſoars to the higher Pitch, as it is leſs 
Though T muſt admire the quaint Diction of this 


with them in a very particular Manner, ice he he re- 


(8) 
peats their very Words, or that he took a Step to 
the plenteous Wardrobe of Fiction, to borrow a Gar- 
ment to cover the Lady's Nakedneſs. I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe the Beginning of the firſt Fan of his 
narrative Part. 
When Aſcanius (during the Battle winch he 
loſt near Inverneſs, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
April 16, 1746) ſaw his Men beginning to Retreat 
before an Enemy they had hitherto vanquiſhed with 
ſurprizing Eaſe 2 fa cility, (theſe Synonyma have 
a ſurpriſing Beauty) he inſtantly felt in his Mind a 
true Preſage of his entire Defeat, with all that Train 
of Horrors, Deſtruction, and Slauy gbter, that enſued; 
yet he kept the Field, till he ſaw that all was irre- 
cCoverably loſt. His Poſt \ was in a Corps de reſerve 
behind the main Body, which he quitted not till his 
Horſe had been killed under him, 7 himſelf wound- 
ed in the hinder Parts by a Carabine Shot. 
As nobody has yet been taken into Cuſtody for 
vilifying the unfortunate Tool of France, I dare ſay 


this Paragraph gave the G--------t no Offence ; | 


though I think the deſcribing him, as the Author 
does, an errant Coward, who kept at as great a 
Diſtance from Danger as he poſſibly could, 1s dero- 
gating from that Honour which our brave and vi 22 
rious Duke that Day acquired, Gentlemen, who 
were in the Battle, are far from giving this Wander- 
er ſo undeſerved a Character, and will tell you, the 
Scots attacked with a Fury near allied to Madneſs ; 
the Wanderer's Horſe was ſhot, and his Groom kil- 
led by him as he mounted another, where the Fight 
was hotteſt, and not when he fled and gave his Fur- 
ſuers an Opportunity to wound him in his Moles 
Parts; a Circumſtance, I fear, the Author horrow- 
ed from the plenteous Wardrobe Fiction; fince, by 
the ſtricteſt Enquiry, I cannot end any we 2 
rar 
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heard it ; and, in his own Account, by taking no 
farther Notice of this imaginary Wound, either by 
its being dreſſed, occaſioning him any Pain, or 


- proving an impedement in his ſkulking, but on the 


contrary ſpeaking him an admirable Foot-man, he 
gives us Ground to think it an Invention of his own. 


Who reads this Paragraph muſt, however florid, 
think it ſomewhat like ſtabbing under the pretence 


of an Embrace. * Tis viſible he takes this for Art, 
but it is alſo as apparent he has'no Pretence to it ; he 
might have ſhewn more, had he gone no farther 
than infinuating that the Wanderer was not in any 
Danger, till all was loſt by the Words during the 


Battle, but he durſt not compliment his Readers 

with Penetration enough to diſcover his Drift, and 
therefore is particular, that we may not miſtake his 
Deſign. He has above given us the VWanderer's 
Thoughts; it would have been ſatisfactory to his 
| Readers, had he told us, what Ground he had to 


preſage that Train of Horrors, Deſtruction, and 


Slaughter, which, if we may judge of Men by their 


Actions, never had a Place in his Thoughts. No 
matter, the Words are ſonorious, lofty, and depre- 
ciating the Character of the undone Wanderer, 


whoſe Fears ſet before his Eyes the moſt ſhocking 
Scene of Blood and Deſolation, as in other Places 


he makes them give Wings to his Flight. 
This Idea he would give of the Perſon whoſe 


wanderings he pretends to particularize, is another 


Proof of his having very injudiciouſly given him 
the Name of Aſcanius ; and theſe forebadings of 
his young Adventurer, whoſe Reputation he is anx- 
dus to deftrey, are very inconſiſtent with what he 
makes him afterwards ſay of the D, and with his 
hardly being perſuaded of their being verified : but 
conſiſtency, we may obſerve, is below the Notice 

. of 


29 


by the Dangers of an impending Storm, which he 


Phßæbus, and we call Bombaſt. He recovers him- 


withdrawn to a greater Diſtance: This Scene of 
Joy is ſoon after changed, and the Hero we find 


Condition, that in hopes of ſaving his Life, (which 

| alſo was childiſh) he is for ſurrendering himſelf. 
But he has not yet flung Dirt enough. To crown 
the Character of his Adventurer, he makes him 
undutifully reflect on that of his Father, and va- 
luing himſelf as a Man of ſuperior Fortitude. 
If this Author, or our News-writers, think to 


to deal with a Rabble only of old Men and Boys, 
the refuſe of Jails, headed by a poor timid Animal, 


very different from the manner this Writer makes 


( 10) 
of ſo elegant a Penman ; for after having, more than 
once, ſhewn his young Adventurer a poor, diſpiri- 
ted, irreſolute, timid Creature, he afterwards makes 
him reſolute, undaunted, and the only one unmov'd 


deſcribes in ſuch a pompous Stile, that it approach- 
es very near to what the French underſtand by their 


ſelf, however, and allows him to act the Hero but 
a little while: he ſings this Minute, while Death 
ſtares him in the Face, and he is overjoyed when 
the King of Terrors, by his getting ſafe aſhore, is 


weeping like a Child, and in ſuch a deſponding 


. * 
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make their Court to the gallant Officers of the 
Army, by telling them, as they have often re- 
preſented the Scots and their Chief, that they had 


they have certainly a very abſurd Way of judging. 
I never heard that any Body reap'd Honour by 
beating a Coward ; and if before the defeat of 
the Rebels, they thought ſuch a CharaQer would 
animate our Troops, they betrayed a mean Opi- _ 
nion of their Courage. Eat he 

The Truth is, the young Adventurer behaved 


2 HO, e. &© 4 ..,wu 


him; far from being ſadly diſpirited, faint, in Con- 
OE Fuſion, 
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fuſion, irreſolute, and with Tears in his Eyes; he 


is allowed, by his Enemies, to have ſhewn t 


preſence of Mind and Reſolution, both in, and af- 


ter, the Battle ; and it is evident, from the Accounts 


of the Hardſhips he went through, ſpecified in the 
= public Papers, that he could never have ſupported 
under them, had he been the poor deſponding 

* of Aſcanius makes him. The 


Wretch, 


SE Scots behaved like Scots, i. e. with great Bravery; 
and the Engliſb, like Engliſh, i. e. with ſtill great- 
er. The Duke, by the Diſpoſition of his Army, 
ſhewed himſelf, young as he is, a great Captain, 
and his Being, as I may ſay, prodigal of Life, by 
8 expoſing himſelf wherever the Danger was greateſt, 
was ſuch an Example, as would inſpire a Coward 


with Reſolution ; and, I believe, ſo far contributed 


to the gaining the Victory, that poſſibly, under any 
other General, if at all gained, it had not been 
| equally complete and decifive 


A Perſon who was in the Battle, and an Eye- 


| witneſs of his Royal Highneſs's Behaviour, aſſured 


ne, that no common Soldier in his Army was more 


| expoſed, and that he ſaw part of the Duke's Hat 
| carried away by a Cannon-Ball. The ſame Gen- 
| tleman had before been taken by the Rebels, and 
| gave me the following Character of their Chief, via. 
That he was better than ſix Foot high; as ſtrait as a 
Pike, as round as an Egg : and that he would run, 
leap, and fight, with any Man in the Highlands. 
That he did all that lay in his Power to prevent the 
Havock made by his Followers, which heartily 


griev'd him, but that he wanted Authority to re- 


and almoſt ruined by the Rebels, who laid hold 42 


ſtrain them, and his mildeſt Admonitions were an- 
| fivered by Menaces to deſert him. My Author, 
who is a Man of Veracity, was himſelf plundered, 


the Scots the ce of a brave People, as it muſt 
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this Opportunity to ſatiate their Revenge on ſuch, 
as they had before deem'd their Enemies; and as no 
one Subject in the three Kingdoms is more zealous 
for the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and few were more 
ſerviceable, during: the time of the Rebellion, we 
may be allowed to give him, credit. 

Whether the Enterprize of this Wangerer was as 
raſh as we once deemed it, ſince his Secretary has 
become an Informer, begins now to be doubted ; but 

this I think muſt be allowed, that the proſpect of 
Succeſs was far from being alluring enough to en- 
gage a Coward to enter upon it, as Fear is a great 
magnifier of Danger. No impartial Man will deny 


betray great Ignorance; and yet I am of Opinion, 
had that whole Nation united in the ſupport of this 
Manderer's Pretentions, which was very far from 
the caſe; nay, had he, farther, had promiſes of al- 
ſiſtance from E ngland, yet had he been the puſilla- 
nimous Creature he has been repreſented, he woul 
never have made the Attempt he did, which had 
very ſenſible effe on public Credit. He would 
have objected his Father's former baffled hopes; the 
improbability of Scotland making a Conqueſt of 
England, and the much greater Fikelihood of that 
antient Kingdom being reduced to a Province in re. 
venge of the Attempt. - He would have treated al 
hopes built on the promiſes of the fickle Engh/b i 
himerical, and ſhewn the impoſſibility of their be 
ing performed, (however ſincere they might be) | 
the Government ſecuring all whom they might hat 
reaſon to ſuſpect in his Intereſt. He would have a 
gee from the averſion of the Nation to Pope 
from their fears of Ruin by a wet Spunge ; frat 
the Power the Government was inveſted with, a 
the difference between a raw, and a well-diſciplins 
Arm 
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Army, ſupported with a large train of Artillery, 
with every other neceſſary, well paid, well fed, 
xy cloathed, befriended, at leaſt in appearance, by 
he country, and which, if defeated, would with 
il and ſpeed be recruited ; and an Army, fatigued 
with long Marches, in want of every thing, in 
an Enemy's Country, which, if once routed, their 
ſcattered remains muſt be cut to pieces by the Pea- 
ſants; nay, by even thoſe whom they might have 
reaſon to think wifhed them well, but who would 
ſacrifice them to their own ſafety: and the very 
Perſons from whom they hoped to find Succour and 
Aſſiſtance, might, to remove ſuſpicions, in effect, 
prove the more bloody Enemy of the two. 

Theſe obſtacles to the leaſt hopes of Succeſs, his 
fears would have. ſuggeſted, on the ſuppoſition he 
could ſafely land, which, no doubt, they would 
have made appear an inſuperable difficulty, and an 
attempt which muſt call his prudence in queſtion, 
conſidering the number of Engliſb Ships, as well 
Men of War as Privateers: but ſuppoſing he ſhould 
have the good fortune to land, how, upon the ill- 
ſucceſs of his Affairs, could a retreat be ſecured ? 
and what he miglit expect, ſhould he fall into the 
Hands of his Enemies, by whom lie was already at- 
tainted, he could not but foreſec. I don't pretend 
to have been of the JPanderer's Council, or to know 
what he thought, though the author of /ranzus 
could tell us what his mind preſaged : but it is na- 
tural to believe, from what we have ſeen, that he 
apprehended none of theſe dangers, and, with a 
greater appearance of Reaſon, we might conclude, 
that his puſhing, with a handful of Men, into the 
heart of the Kingdom, that he was rather to be tax- 
ed with 5 than want of Cou rage, did not 
lis Retreat ſpeak a cool and regular Conduct ? But 
B indeed 
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indeed we can make no true Judgment of this ſtep 
| of the Wanderer, as we are Ignorant of the Motives 
1 which prevail'd on him to make it, notwithſtand- 
1 ing the oppoſition he might reaſonably have expect- 
ed from Marſhal ade s Army, which, had he de- 
feated, ſuppoſing the beſt, muſt have occaſioned 
the loſs of a great part of his own: but the badneſs 
of the Weather, and the hardineſs of his Highland- 
ers, removing that obſtacle ; he met with no Mole- 
Ration from thoſe Troops. 
Whoever is juſt enough to ſpeak of an Enemy 
diveſted of Prejudice, will allow Virtues conſpicu- 
ous to the Impartial ; conſider the Birth of, and the 
Notions in which, this Gentleman was brought up, 
and putting himſelf in his caſe, will be far from vili- 
fying him for an Attempt to recover a Right he has 
been taught to believe indefeaſible: nay, he will be 
apt, though an Enemy to his Pretentions, to rank 
him in the Number of bold Men ; which Iam ſure 
is doing more Honour to the victorious Duke, than 
the contrary method taken by the ſtupid and fawn- 
ing daily Scribblers. I remember to have heard, 
that after the Battle of Hochſtet, Marſhal Tallars 
telling the Duke of Marlborough, that he had de- 
feated the braveſt Troops in Europe, his Grace an- 
_ 1wered, he muſt allow it, if his Excellency would 
except thoſe which beat them. We may be Ene- 
mies to a Cauſe, without perſonal pique to thoſe 
who ſupport it; and tho? we abhor the principles, 
yet it ſpeaks a meanneſs of Spirit to detract from the 
Character, nay, enven to conceal the Virtues, of _ 
our Enemies. None will ſay the Earl of Clarendon 
did not deteſt thoſe of the Uſurper, yet he mentions 
him as a very great Man : the Prince of Conde was 
the Enemy of 'of King William, but, notwithſtanding, 
— he 4 the Crown he had ob- 


tained 
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tained. Frdward IIId. of England admired, and 


- publickly Rewarded, the Bravery of a French Gen- 


tleman, with whom he fought Hand to Hand, who 
twice {truck him down upon his Knees, but whom 
the King at laſt took Prifoner. This Generoſity 
ſeems inherent in the Brave; and hardly has there 
been any great. Man diſtinguiſhed for his Courage, 


but he has admired the ſame Virtue in his Enemy: 


whereas the contrary is the characteriſtic of a gro- 
veling Soul. But allowing this Wanderer as much 


perſonal Bravery as ever Man had, will that any 
way ſtrengthen his Pretenſions? Will it have any 
effect on the Act of Succeſſion? Will it influence 


Men of Fortune ſo much as to make them riſquæ 
their Lives and Eſtates to ſupport his lam? Will 


it be a Rarrier to guard our Liberties, ch, ratiicrs 
would it not endanger them? l it ſecure our 
Religion and Property ? Will it make him leſs a 


Papiſt? Will it remove our juſt fears of Popery ? 
Or, laſtly, will it abſolve us from our Oaths of 
Allegiance ? 


Let us then allow him a Virtue, which in Juſtice 


we cannot, and in policy we ought not, to deny 
him. He has nothing but his Sword for his For- 


tune : his reputation as a Brave Man, may get him 


Employment in the Armies of foreign Princes, and, 
ſuch as may ſatisfy his Ambition; however, it may 


give him too much buſineſs to leave him time to 
think of making any farther Attempts on theſe King- 


doms, of the Vanity of which he has Reaſon to be 


convinced; but if the Character given him here of 
a puſillanimous, poor, irreſolute Creature,. ſhould 
meet with credit Abroad, it is certain no Prince would 


accept the Tender of his Service, and his whole 


thoughts would be bent upon giving them diftur- 
bance, who had deprived him of Bread; and 


B 2 though 


though his future enterprizes ſhould, as it is a thou- 


ſand t to one they would, meet with as little Sueceſs, 


yet they may, poſſibly, coſt the Lives of many brave 
Men, he would always be the ready Tool of our 
Enemies, and ſuch will doubtleſs be as ready to give 
him hopes, though, it is certain, they will always 
drop him, whenever their own Intereſt requires it. 
Farther, as this Nation, it is to be feared, will 
never be without factious turbulent Spirits, who 
bope their peculiar Advantages in public Broils, 
ſuch will always keep him in their Eye; nay, e- 
ven a wicked Miniſtry (and we are not ſure we 
ſhall be always bleſs'd with ſuch wiſe and up- 
right Pariots as now are at the Helm of Covent 
ment) may, under-hand, flatter his Hopes, either 
to awe a future Sovereign by hinting that there 
is a ſtrong Party to ſupport a different Claim, or to 
draw weak Men into ſuch rebellious Practices, as 
they know they can cruſh at Pleaſure, and thus fea- 
ther their own Neſts with the Down of Fools: 
whereas, if he is in the Service of ſome foreigr 
Prince, the only way he and his Brother can hope 


for Support, it is probable, from their Father's re- 


peated, and the /Yanderer's late Diſappointment, 
they may look upon all Propoſals of being ſettled 
here, as ridiculous, and have more wit than to let 
go the Subſtance to catch at the Shadow. 
But I ſhall procecd to fulfill what I have pro- 
miſed in my Title-page; but for an unanſwerable 
Reaſon, I ſhall not undertake to acquaint my Rea- 
ders with other Peoples Thoughts, of which, from 
their Actions, I ſuppoſe them as able to judge as I 
can be; neither mult they expect to be entertained 
with ſuch private Converſation, as it would be ap- 
parently ridiculous for me to pretend a Knowledge 
of; * 1 won't take upon me to vouch ig 


: „ 
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Truth of my Informations; or to anſwer for the 
Veracity of my Informers, as TI pretend not to pe- 
netrate into the ſecret Thoughts of the Heart: I 
ſhall only fay, I believe them Men of Probity, 
and can diſcover no Reaſon for their impoſing 
on my Credulity : But yet I may be deceived. 
At the firſt breaking out of the preſent War 
between us and France, the late Invaſion of Scot- 
land was not only projected, but propoſed to, and 
rejected by, the Wanderers Father with Indignati- 
on, as he was fully perſuaded the French never 
intended his Service, and as fully refolved to be 
no more the Dupe of their Policy. The Emiſ- 
ſaries of France endeavoured to ſoften him, by 
many Arguments, which were never repeated to 
me; but I have heard that they endeavoured, by 
ſome of them, to prove his and the Intereſts of 
France were become ſo entirely one and the ſame, 
that by deſerting his, they could not but very 
greatly be wanting to their own. They laid be- 
ſore him the State of Europe in general, and de- 
| fired him to conſider the Face of Affairs in Great- 
Britain and Ireland in particular : that England 
was loaden with heavy Debts, which muſt by 
the continuance of the War, become intolerable : 
that the People were divided into Factions, and 
that there was always ſubſiſting a 1 zealous 
for his Intereſt : that a majority of the Scots were 
naturally attached to his Houſe, who would be 
joined by Numbers averſe to the Union, which 
_ crammed down their Throats by Bribery and 
Power, had reduced them in a great Meaſure, 
to a Province, and it was therefore their Intereſt 
to break through, and recover their Independen- 
'Cy : that in Ireland, the ancient Families had 
deen trampled under Foot hy the Exzliſb, to whom. 
N B 3 5 they, 
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they, eſpecially ſuch as had not politically con- 


formed to the Proteſtant Religion, were little (if 
at all) better than the Slaves in America: that 
the Roman Catholics there were a conſiderable 
Body, and he might expe& a powerful Aſſiſtance 
from Men, who hopcd to recover, not only their 
Liberty, but their Eftates, and to obtain a free 


_ Exerciſe of their Religion. 


He heard them with | great coolneſs, though with 
a ſeeming Surprize, that they ſhould be fo little 
acquainted with the Engliſb in general, and the 
Weakneſs and Timidity of thoſe among them, 
who were moſt loud in his Favour, whom Ex- 


perience had always ſhewn to be vox et præte- 


rea nihil ; nay, that even theſe were ſo averſe to 
| the Roman Catholic Religion, and fo jealous of 
their Liberty, that if he was to appear with a 
neceſſary foreign Power, they would throw their 
Weight into the oppoſite Scale; and if he had not 
a conſiderable Body of Troops, they would doubt 
his being able to protect them, and, if the Go- 
vernment permitted them, ftand neuter. He gave 
them to underſtand, that what they had advanced, 
made againft what they had propoſed ; that. the 
heavy Debts the Engh/b were involved in, was 


an 3 Obſtacle to his ever turning his 


Thoughts towards England; that a majority of 
the Scots being attached to his Houſe, was a no- 
torious Miſtake ; but, was the dom ſo, it 
would avail him little ; and that he 
ry weak to hope Aſſiſtance from the 1ri/b, in the 
Situation they had deſcribed them, as Oppreſſior. 


was known to break the Spirits, and introduce a 


total degeneracy in a Nation; and, as they were 
without Chiefs, without Arms, and, in his Opi- 


nion, without the Thought of endeavouring to 


ould beve- 
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betber their Condition, which they ſeem (and rea- 


ſonably) to think the Attempt would infallibly 
render much worſe. No doubt, the French were 


in the ſame way of thinking; but beſide their 
immediate Views, they poſſibly had an Eye to 
recruiting their Irm Troops by ſtirring up a Re- 
bellion in that Kingdom. However, they found 
the Chevalier immoveably fixt in the Reſolution, 
not to ſacrifice his Friends to, by being again __ 
Tool of, French Politics. 

After repeated Attacks on this Quarter, with= 
out the leaſt Succeſs, they turned their Thoughts 
to the Son, hoping to work on the Ambition of 
a young Man: The Father had none to move 
him, and ſeemed to direct his Thoughts to the 
ſecuring a Reward in another World, for his Suffe- 
rings in this ; but, to their great Difppointment, 
they found him no leſs Phlegmatic, which they, 
however, flattered themſelves was owing to his 
entire Submiſſion to the Will of his Father, and 
1 reſpectful Deference to his ſuperior Judgment, 
than _— he had inſinuated, few better knew 
the Intereſts of Europe, or the Affairs of Great- 
Britain. This Character has been given him by 
ſome who had an Opportunity, and were well able 
to make a Judgment; and, if he has a juſt Claim to 
it, it is nothing wonderful, khan the Experi- 
ence he has had, his advanced Age, and the School 
in which he was brought up. As this young Gen- 
tleman, it is ſaid, never lets his Countenance betray 
the real Samncnts of his Heart, I have been told, 

eſe Emiſſaries received an Impreſſion of him, which 
was as far from being in his Favour, as it was wide 
from the Character his generous Enemies allow he 
merits, and they N * more of his Brother's 
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met, makes him extremely upon his Guard; 
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A Diverſion in any of the three Kingdoms 
being of the laſt Conſequence to their Affain 
as it probably would recall from, or prevent 
ſending the Engliſh to, Flanders, than which Troop 
they fear none more, this ſecond Illuſion of thei 
| Hopes did not make them fo far deſpair, as to gin 
them quite over. They took all Opportunities u 1 
learn the true Character of this young Gentleman . 
both from Italians and others, with whom he ſeen- 
ed to be Converſant. From a reſervedneſs in hi 
Nature, he is ſaid to be intimate with few, if am, 
and with none ſo far as to let them into his Secret 
excepting ſuch as there is a neceſſity of Commun. 
cating. The many diſappointments his Father ha 


though, poſſibly, his ſpeaking little, and that onh 
on common Topics, may rather be attributed to hu 
having, if any, but ſmall hopes of Affairs taking: 
turm in favour of his Houſe, n Policy. If Ian 
_ rightly Informed, he is far from being of a ſanguine 
. Temper, conſequently leſs eaſy to be Amuſed with 
or give. into, airy Projects. With regard to th 
fair Sex, his behaviour in Scotland plainly evinces 
that he either is not ſo ſenſible of their Power, as ve 
have been told he is, or has a great Command ove 
| his Paſſions ; for on the ſtricteſt Enquiry, I canndt 
find he gave the leaſt grounds for Reflections on an) 
Lady there. 
| As Impenetrable and as Contious as he is ſaid tt 
be, there is no Paſſion of the Mind that the Wiſdon 
of a Solomon cannot conceal : love will ſhew itſelf; 
it will ſuffer no Diſguiſe. They whoſe Buſineſs 1 
was to read the young Wanderer, conſequent) 
watched his every Jools found him who appear 
indifferent to 0 ering of a Diadem, was not 6 


to the n B of of the Fair; but W 
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magined they had diſcovered this Secret, they were 
t a loſs, for ſome Time, by his equal Deportment, 
odetermine which of tlie Beauties of Rome had the 
rcateſt Power o'er his Heart. 

The French Emiſſaries had planted Spies upon 
im, who watched every Step he took, notwith- 
tanding his often illuding their Vigilance, he was 
ne Night ſeen to come out of a private Door of the 
arden at Albano, and, at a diſtance, followed to 
he Houſe of Roſalinda. The Spies cculd not, 
owever, notwithſtanding they ſurrounded the 
ouſe, diſcover his return to the Palace, where they 
ext Morning were, and payed him their Reſpects 
t his Levee. They after this took more exact No- 
ice of his entertaining that Lady, but, by even long 
Obſervation, they could not perceive, that, by any 


| 

"Wrequented the Court. Againſt, this Lady, who 

f vas Beautiſul, Gay, Ambitious, Voung, and had 
character of more ready Wit than ſolid Senſe, 

: hey reſolved to plant their Batteries. Though they 
„ere doubtful whether they had a right Clew, yet 

ö hey hoped the being ſoon ſatisfied whether they had 


r not. One of them had the Addreſs and good 
ortune to diſcover, by a ſpice of Vanity i inher Com- 
olition, from which few of her ſex is free, that the 


nd that ſhe thought herſelf honoured with his Con- 
dence. Having tucceeded in this Attempt, they 
ere encouraged to hope an happy Iſſue to their 


egotiation: the perſon (Monſicur Centdouble) 
d well read both in Books and Men. The 


given 


ne Particular, he diſtinguiſhed her from others who 


tereſt of the Wanderer was not indifferent to her, 


ho was to attack her Foibles, was in a de- 
* Age, artful, penetrating, ſubtile, witty, 


. he took to engage the Lady to their 
tereſts, I know not, tho' from the character 


— 
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given her, they are not difficult to divine. Poſſil 
the proſpect (though diſtant) of an Imperial Crom 
for her Lover, and the Coronet of a Dutcheſs fy 
herſelf, might blind her to thoſe difficulties whid 
the clearer- ſighted Chavalier could not over-look, 
and even to the dangers to which her dear /Yandery 
muſt inevitably be expoſed : but whatever was the 
prevailing Motive, ſhe gave entirely into their (a 
leaſt ſeeming) way of Thinking, that if the offer: 
ed Opportunity {which could not fail of Suc- 
ceſs) was loſt, it would be vain to hope an- 
Ihave here a large Field for Romance, and a 
opportunity of diſplaying all my little Eloquence, in 
amuſing my Readers with the Particulars of the ſe-· 
veral diſcourſes with which theſe ſuppoſed Loven 
_ entertained tiemſelves on this Subject; but reiche 

my Inclinations have any bent that way, neither, hal 
they, would my Title-page permit me to gratih 
them. All that I farther know, is, that ſoon aſter 
our Wanderer was obſerved to take leſs Notice d 
Roſalinda ; that ſhe was ſeen leſs frequently 2 
Court, and, in a little Time, made a Tour to /+ 
nice, as it was Reported. ' From which Circum- 
ſtances we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, the Vanden: 
was leſs a warm Lover, than a wary Politician ; and 
the Views of the Emiſſaries were again Baffled, 
by their having miſtaken the real Character of the 
Youth, who has a ſurprizing Command of his Pal- 
ſion. *T'was even thought, that if that Court had 
not taken more effectual Means, ſuch was the Che- 

_ valier's Reſentment of the Treatment he had recey 
ved from, and his diffidence of, the French, he 
could never have been prevailed upon to ſuffer hi 
Son to go in ſearch of Adventures: but France get- 
ting the Court of Madrid to Guarantee her ſinceri- 
8 | 3 
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that ſhe ſhould punctually perform whatever en- 
pavements ſhe entered into ; procuring at the fame 
Time, by her Agents promiſing Mountains, invi- 
ations for the Chevalier or his Son, to enter Bri- 
ain, and his Catholic Majeſty promiſing the neceſ- 
ary Supplies of Money, to which we may add, the 
alicitations of the Son, (who, tis thought, wants 
ot a laudible Ambition) his Prudence was at length 
wvercome, and he, with ReluQance, gave his con- 
ent to an Enterprize, which, he publicly ſaid, even 
hen his friends at Rome Congratulated him on his 
Son's being poſſeſſed of the Metropolis of Scotland, 
2 apprehended it would be fatal in its Conſequences. 
Italian Nobleman ſaying to him, when the news 
HC s Defeat arrived, that he could not doubt Suc- 
ceſs crowning the Attempt ; he coldly Anſwered, nor 
hould I, Sir, were my Son at the Head of an Army 
ff Immortals; but to me, it is evident, that every 
iRory is a ſtep advanced to Ruin, as none can be 
obtained without a loſs, which cannot be repaired ; 
or let us ſuppoſe France really deſirous to Support 
im. it is morally impoſſible ſhe can throw in ſuffi- 
lem Recruits, till ſhe has a naval Power to cope 
mth the Engliſb, which, I muſt own, I ſhould hear 
zich regret, Some in the Circle, for this was in 
Cublic, mentioned the probability, or rather certain- 
ty, of this Victory encouraging his Friends, who 
d not yet declared, both in Scotland and England, 
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the to throw off the Maſk, and publicly aſſert his 
of. Neauſe; in anſwer to which, he only ſhook his Head. 
had But to retun. „ 5 
he · With whatever ſecrecy this Enterprize was en- 
ce; eayoured to be entered upon, it was ſoon whiſpered 
bet Rome, that ſome great deſign was on the C 


or the Service of the Chevalier; and the Minute of 
is Son's ſetting out, the Road he took, nay the 
| 2 88 = 
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ſtages he travelled, were minutely known to the 
Court of England, and poſſibly his Rout before he 
entered upon it. By what means, however, Men 
may gueſs, the ſecrecy of the Government is ſuch, 
none will preſume to ſay with certainty. Hepheſtin 
cannot be accuſed of having betrayed the Secret, 2 
his being conſulted was. objected to by Cardin 
 Sturbatore, © * OS 
To paſs by what may be found very particular 
related in our News, I mean the Journey of our Mar 
derer. At his Arrival in Paris, he, that very Night, 
was privately Viſited by C T---, who ſtaid with 
him better than two Hours. The next Morning, be- 
fore Day, he was, with great Secrecy, conducted i 
a private Apartment at Court, where the King me 
and received him in the tendereſt and moſt engagiag 
Manner, as himſelf aſſured his Friends. What the 
paſſed between them, as C--- T--- was the on) 
witneſs, who never gave me any Account of it, 3 
the young Knight-Errant never divulged it, and | 
have not yet heard that the King of France has mad: 
it Public, may Render will excuſe, if I do not Pa: 
ticularize. But this came to my Knowledge, tha 
to the Wander's great ſurprize and Concern, Roſa. 
linda threw herſelf in his way, when he was at the 
Duke of F---'s Houſe. He immediately knew het, 
though in Men's Cloaths ; and, it is believed, he 
made her a falſe confidence, as ſhe was-ſoon aſtet 
ſeen, and viſited in London, by Ladies, to whom ſhe; 
expreſſed herfelf in Terms, which ſhewed a Reſent- 
ment of the Treatment ſhe had met with. But thi, 
notwithſtanding, ſhe;is, by many of the anderer; 
Friends, believed incapable of what ſome others o 
them have infinuated. As on the one hand, her Con- 
duct is not altogether Juſtifiable ; ſo, on the other it 
is well knoyn, no ſet of Men was ever more ſuſpi- 
e e Clous 
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cious of one another, and what ſeems paradoxical, 


leſs gifted with Secreſy ; and to go one Sep farther 
in their CharaQter, to ſhew how little dangerous they 


are to, or rather how contemptible they muſt be in 
the Eyes of all, Government, they are Lyons over 
a Bottle, but at the mention of Danger, the ſhaggy 
Main drops off, and the Fleece appears; the airy 
Caftles vaniſh, and frightful Ideas of Jails and Hal- 
ters are ſubſtituted by their Fears. But I digreſs 
too far. 8 „„ 
Our Wanderer had been but few Days in Paris, 
where he held frequent Conſultations with ſome 
of the French Miniſters, and the Spaniſb Ambaſ- 
ſador, before Manilia was introduced to his Pre- 
ſence by Agehimenſis, to whom ſhe had brought 


| Letters of Recomme ndation, from Perſons in Eng- 


land, on whoſe Judgment and Integrity he could 


but ſhe has the remains of a once beautiful Face, 
her Shape was ſtill fine, ſhe was tall, upright, 
and ſlender; her Air commanded Reſpect, and ſpoke 
her, what ſhe is, a Woman of Birth: Her Judg- 
ment is ſolid, and though ſhe ſpeaks but little, 
ſhe ſays much, always pertinently ; and delivers 
her Sentiments with ſuch remarkable Modeſty, 
that ſhe ſeems diffident of that Senſe, which ma- 
ny of her Sex, with a Degree leſs, would be vain, 
and poſſibly with little Cenfure. In a Word, ſet 


ed in with her Milk, the moſt profeſſed Enemy to 
them could find nothing to object to her Character. 
dhe was received by the young / anderer with Marks 
of Diſtinction, and having delivered her Credentials, 
ſhe deſired a private Audience; after which Mani- 


WAS 


rely. This Lady-was pretty well advanced in Years, 


aſide the;Bigatry in her Principles, which ſhe ſuck- 


la was always called to the Councils held while the 
Wanderer had any of OO with him. She 
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was in Scotland the Maintenon of the DiſaffeQed, 
who took not a Step without her previous Opinion, 
her Arguments and irreproachable Life (if we except 
rebellious Practices, which ſhe fatally miſtook for 
Loyalty) which gave a weight to her Reaſoningz, 
ſpread ſche Beeten among the Ladies, many of whom 
had Power enough over their Huſbands to taint their 
Loyalty ; her maſculine Courage, and the Conf. 


dence ſhe repoſed in that of her Countrymen, poſ- 


ſibly made her look upon the Deſolation conſequen- 
tial of Rebellion, which her good Senſe could not but 
foreſee, as, at moſt, a bare Poſſibility, and might 
(as the was a bigoted Jacobite) imagine the juſtice 
of the Cauſe, ſuch as would engage Heaven in itz 
Defence, and then infallible Succeſs would not only 
| ſecure her Country from Waſte, but, by Plenty 
ſucceeding to Poverty, it would become a Land 
flowing with Milk and Honey. I fay this might 
probably be her Way of Thinking, as moſt of that 
Party are great Caſile- Builders. However, this La- 
dy was the only one they durſt confide in to ſend to 
the Wanderer. If ſhe was in high Eſteem in her 
own Country, ſhe was not leſs-admired by the 
Friends of that Party abroad, among whom her 
Genius commanded an uncommon Attention. | 
is ſaid, that the Wanderer's embarking with fo few 
Followers, as the only Method to elude the vigilance 
of the Brit;/h Miniſtry, was by her Advice; aſſure- 
ing them at the ſame Time, that the Clans were i 
readineſs to take Arms, in a Number rs to 

defend him, on his Appearance. 
Ihe Lady having executed the Commiſſon ſhe 
had undertaken, left Paris with as much privacy, a 
ſhe had entered, and for a ſmall Space, continues 
in, it, rewarded with a rich Jewel, which the 
French King ſent her roy Coomen 7 ———, and * 
el 
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her Friends in Scotland a ſatisfactory Account of her 
Negociations, of which I have no certain Particulars. 
When every Thing was adjuſted relating to the 
ſubſequent Rebellion, at leaſt every Thing that 
France thought conducive to her Views, the young 
Wanderer ſet out in the Habit of an Abbé, and on Sa- 


Dutilly, at the Mouth of the Loire, a Frigate of eigh- 
teen Carriage, and eighteen Swivel Guns, comman- 
| ded by Captain Durbè, and belonging to Mr. Welch. 
| On the 47h he anchored at Bell-Iſie, where he conti- 
| nued till the 15th, waiting for the Elizabeth, a Ship 
of War of ſixty Guns, and fix hundred Men, com- 
| manded by Captain O, and under her Convoy he 
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keit that Place with a fair Wind at Two in the Morn- 
ing. The Wind continued fair the 16% and 17th. 
d | The 18th it blew very hard; and, on the 19th, it 
it was a dead Calm. On the 20th the Elizabeth fell 
at in with, and attacked, the Lyon, an Engliſb Man of 
. War. The Engagement began at Six in the Even- 
0 


ing, and laſted, with great Fury on both Sides, till 
Ten at Night, that is, as long as they had any Light. 
The Frigate, on board of which was our Wanderer, 
received no Damage, except half a Dozen Muſket- 
It balls through her main Sail. Mr. Weleh, the only 


WV WE Perſon on board to whom the Youth was then known, 


ce would on no Account, (apprehenſive for his Safety) 
© WF ſuffer her to engage. The Elizabeth was very rough- 
2" BY |y handled, not only in her Maſt, Sails, and Rigging, 


ny Shot, that they were obliged to make the beſt of 
ſhe their Way for Breſt, which they almoſt deſpaired of 
reaching, ſhe made ſo much Water. Captain 4'O 


nel BY was killed, and the Elizabeth had three hundred Men 


the BY killed and wounded. The Frigate, thus deprived of 
her Convoy, continued however her Courſe. On the 


turday the 3d of Fuly, 174.5, embarked on board the 


but alſo in her Hull, into which ſhe received ſo ma- 
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22d ſhe was chaſed, and made a clear Ship to engage, 
but got off. The following three Days they were 
again chaſed by different Ships, but had the Heels of 
them. The 26th and 27th they had a terrible Storm, 

Tt was fine Weather the three following Days ; but 
on the 31/7, about Midnight, there aroſe ſuch a vi- 
olent Storm, that the whole Ship's Crew gave them- 
ſelves up for loſt. However they weathered it ; and 
on the 1/ of Auguſt, it being a dead Calm, they ſounu- 
ed, and found Ground ata hundred and eight Fathom, 
On the 24 they made a ſmall Iſland, near the Coaſt 
of Ireland, called Bernera. On the 3d they arrived 
at the Iſles adjacent, and anchored at Bara, being 
chaſed ; but the Wind chopping about, and in the 
Teeth of the Purſuers, they eſcaped that threatening 
Danger. 5 33 

Here the Wanderer, and the Gentlemen who at- 
tended him, went on Shore, to ſtretch their Legs; 
but on their Return, on the 4th, they again ſet Sail 
about Ten at Night, and favoured by the Shades of 
the Mountains, keeping cloſe along Shore, they pa 
ſed through ſeveral Cruizers, with no ſmall Hazard, 
and great Silence, with a preſſed Sail, coaſting the 
| Ile of Sky. On the 57h they paſſed the Iſle of Rum, 
and came to an Anchor on Lochaber in Scotland; but 
the ſame Day weighed again, and went higher up the 

Coaſt, and got into a ſort of a Cove, where, ſheltered 
from the Sight of their Enemies, by the Favour of 

ſome Rocks, they began at Night to unload, and got 
all out on the 15%. On the 16%, all being on Shore, 
our Wanderer lay at Baraſdale, where his Palace was 
a wretched Hovel ; his Bed, Graſs; his Diet, Cheeſe, 

Butter, and Oat-cakes ; and his Drink, Water, their 
Wine being all ſpent. Here he was joined by fiſty 

Men. It was here alſo, and not before, that the Ship's 
Company knew whom they had carried. The phat 

2 erer 


(29) ES 
derer gave the Crew a hundred Piſtoles, and ſtaid here 
till the 234, and then going on board again they ſet 
Sail for Kinloch Moydart, about twenty-five Miles 


| diſtant, where he ſtaid till the 285%, and was joined 


by about one hundred and fifty more. 3 
The 29th of Auguſt they left this Place, and paſ- 


| ſed Lough-Shiel to Glenſiarich, where they lay that 
Night; and from thence they continued their March 
to a ſmall Village called Glenfien, where four hun- 
dred Highlanders joined them. They proceeded on 
without Bread, of which they had none for the Space 
of three Days, directing their Courſe towards Caſtle- 
| Blair in Athol; and on the 3d of September were join- 
ed by five hundred, on the 6th with fifty, on the 874 
with one hundred; at Garrie-Moor, the gth, with 
one hundred and fifty; on the 10th they came to 
| Dalnacardich, and on the 11th arrived at Blair in 
| Athol, a Caſtle belonging to the Duke of that Name, 
| where the Wanderer found the firſt Refreſhment, af- 
| ter having had a long, fatiguing Hunger, hard jour- 
| ney, often in want of Bread, and lying on Fern. 


He ſtaid here till the 14h, when he went to Dun 
keld, a Caſtle belongng eo the Duke of Athol. On 


| the 15th he marched to Perth, eighteen Miles farther, 


where he ſtaid till the 22d; when he went, and dined 
at, the Caſtle of Tullibardine, a Houſe belonging to 

Lord George Murray. The 23d the Wanderer went 
to Creit, where, on the 24th, he parted with the Mar- 


| quiſs of Tullibardine, who returned to Dunkeld, and 


he went forward towards Edinburgh. The Country 


of Athol furniſhed about three thouſand Men to the 


Wanderer ; the reſt of the Army was made up by the 
pretended Duke of Perth, Macdonalds, Camerons and 
others. In this Journey they met two ſmall Patties, 
of whom ſome few were killed by the J/anderer's 
Van-guard, and the reſt taken Priſoners ; and before 

833 they 


(.39.} 


they reached Dalnacardich, ia the fountain of Dir- WM 


 mochlir, between Riven of Badenach and Dalnicardich, 
{where there is a Fort, which was vainly attacked b 
the Highlanders, and ſtoutly defended by ſix Soldiers, 
affiſted by their Wives.) They were within three quar- 
ters of a Mile of the King s Forces, under the Com- 
mand of G-----! C-----e, at the Head of 1900 Men, 
who came to meet the Wanderer; but he having great- 
ly the Advantage of the Ground; the General want- 
ing Proviſion, and incaſe of aDefeat, having no poſ- 
ſibility of ſaving the remainder of his Army, it was 
thought, in a Court-martial, that the attacking him 
Was injudicioufl y hazarding the King's Forces. 
(G-----1 C----- marched fifteen Miles to Rien of 
Badenoch; from thence twenty-ſix Scotch Miles to 
Irverneſs, all the Way through the diſaffected Part of 
the Country, where he ſtayed ſome Days, and called 
a Council of War, whether he ſhould return back the 
ſame Way to Stirling, or proceed from Inverneſs to 
Leith, by Sea or Land, to meet the Rebels, who 
made lorg Marches towards Edinburgh, as he was 
informed; but Tranſports ſufficient not being to be 
got, he marchedto Nairn, fifteen Scotch Miles; from 
thence to the Town of Forres, and ſo to Els», eight 
Miles farther, the Capital of the County of Morre 
from thence he marched ſix Miles to the River Spe) 


and from thence twelve Miles to Cullen a bine; a. 


ter that he had ſixteen Miles to the Town of Ban 
Capital of the Shire of the ſame Name; thence he 
marched to Petre-head, thirty Miles Atlan. in the 
Country of Buchan; then twenty-four Miles to Aber- 
deen; all the Way on the Coaſt of the Sea. At Aber 
deen he got Tranſports ; waited ſome Days for a fai 
Wind, and at laſt ſet Sail for Leith, or Eaſt Lothian: 
at length, long expected by the Loyaliſts, he arrived 


at D unbar, within ſixteen Miles of Preſton pant, when 


| ( SE 

the Battle was fought ; whither he directed his March 
with the greateſt Expedition, and in it was joined by 
ſome hundreds of the country Seceders, but gave Arms 


with the Baggage, he fearing their not being diſci- 
plined, they might occaſion a Confuſion in his Army. 

While the G-----1 was at Inverneſs, he was join- 
ed by Captain Monroe, of Culcairn in Roſ5fhire, 
Brother to Sir Robert Monroe of Foulls, with all the 
Clan of the Monroes, who accompanied him to 


Aberdeen, where the G------| ſent moſt of them 
back to keep the Country quiet. 


otto the Wanderer, I muſt obſerve, that the Dates are 


d hitherto N. S. and that it being written by one be- 


de longing to the nominal Duke of Athol, he leaves 
to the Wanderer at Perth, where he ſtaid a Week, 
no W faying only, that he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 


ras WW in the way lay at the Houſe of Lord Kilmarnock; 


be and that a Detachment of about ſix hundred Horſe 
mor Dragoons, ſent in order to obſerve the Rebels, at 
ht WW their approach, retired, and they entered Edinburgh 
„without Oppoſition. But this latter, as the Writer 
ey gives it on hear-ſay only, was not ſatisfactory e- 
a. nough, I therefore endeavoured to be particularly 
1 informed of his March to that Metropolis; and with 
he ſome Difficulty, and a good deal of Diligence, got 


the Notes, which inform us, that the 12th of September, 
er- the Vanderer, who had dined at Tullibardine Caſtle, 


er- ¶ belonging to Lord George Murray, went to Crief, and 
fan the pretended Duke of Athol returned to Dunkeld. 


an On the 13th, the Wanderer marched with his 

vel WW Army towards Blackford, at the Entrance of She- 
ere moor, where his Father was defeated in the 
the „ Tear 


neither to them, nor to any others who alſo joined 
them that were left, when the Battle was fought, 


As the French Manuſcript, which Accident threw 
in my Way, has thus far guided me in what related 


. 
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| had ſecured and croſſed the 
fition, as the King's Dragoon's, &c. imagined the 


(3) 


Year 171 5, One Party of the Rebels ſtriking off 


to the Right, in order to ſecure the Fords, fix 


Miles above Sterling, finding it poſſible to croſs at 
that Town, General Blakeney having broken the 


Bridge *, ſecured all the Boats on the contrary Side, 
and placed a Body of near four hundred Dragoons, 
and 05 Foot, on the Banks of the River, che Ge- 
neral having being Alarmed by the other Party, 
which went ſtrait over the Moor, till they came 
within ſight of Sterling, and on the Top of a Moun- 
tain made Fires in the Night: however, this was a 


Stratagem, to amuſe and deceive the King's Forces 


(theſe being only a ſmall pan = the eg Body 
ords Without Oppo- 


ſmall body in Sight the whole Force of the Rebels, 
and that they would attempt croſſing in the Night, 
at, or below, the Town. 

The main body having thus croſſed the River, 


headed by the Wanderer, marched within two Miles 
of Sterling, to the Town of St. Stringens; the 


Church of which Town they blew up, to prevent 


their Magazines falling into the Duke's Hands, when 


he purſued them, after their Return from E gland. 
The King's Dragoons, and the Garriſon of the 


Caſtle, finding the Rebels had given them the Slip, 


and had in the Night encamped at the ſaid Town, 
Colonel Gardiner, who commanded the before- 
mentioned Dragoons, made the beſt of his Way to 
get between —_ and E * which he did, 
and entered Falkirk. 

The Caſtle, while they were bene as a- 


bove, which was within Reach of the Cannon, kept 


a 


The Account 1 to Aſcanius falſely making 


the Rebels break the Bridge in their Flight. 
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(33) 


| a briſk and continued Fire upon them the whole 
| Night, but did no Execution. The following Day 
the mal Body, or Party, was left to amuſe the Gar- 
riſon, having now none to oppoſe them, the Dra- 
| goons being gone, and the Foot retired into the 
{ Garriſon, joined the Wanderer; who the next Morn- 
ing with his whole Forces, to the number of three 
{ Thouſand and five hundred Rebels, ſome Armed, 

| ſome Naked, (though even in this Condition they 


Kilſyth, within nine Miles of Glaſe ow. 
| Here for a while we will leave the Rebels, and 
turn our Eyes to View this City, which had kept 


i | Was unwalled A very O pulent; wherefore they 


| they were under terrible Apprehenſions: and believe- 

ing Edinburgh in no manner of Danger, the Magi- 
t cſtrates applied to General Gue/? for ſome thouſand 
| ſtands of Arms, but met with a Refuſal, that Capi- 
tal being under no leſs (if not a greater) Terror than 


among them 


| The Citizens of Glaſgow finding the Rebels, in a 
| manner, at their ſhop Doors, called in all their Out- 
guards, and held a Council; the reſult of which was 
that the Magiſtrates and Clergy ſhould leave the City, 
as they had but two thouſand Stands of Arms, moſt 
of them out of Order, and were diſcouraged by Ge- 


neral Gue/'s Refuſal, as above, notwithſtanding 
they had Men enou gh. . 


ſtruck the People with a very great Panic) marched 
to the Right of E dinburgh Road, near the Town of : 


| Spies Night and Day (well Mounted) between that 
and Sterling, which are eighteen Miles diſtant, that 
| they might have particular Information of every Mo- 
| tion of the Rebels, expecting a Viſit from them as it 


Armed ſeveral hundred Men to keep guard Day and 
| Night, both within and without the City, for which 


the City of Gla x gow, was a conſiderable number 
iſaffected to the preſent Government. 


In 
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( 34 ) 
In conſequence of this Reſolution, they continued 
removing their Families and Effects ( which their Fears 
had put them upon doing at the firſt News of the Re- 


bels being at Perth) to Dunbarton Caſtle, or that of 
| Edinburg, and to other Places in the adjacent Country. 


The Clergy having fled, and the Magiſtrates in- 


tending to follow their Example, about 1 3000 of the 
| Inhabitants ſtopped them, demanding the Arms of 
the Town to be delivered into their Hands, that they 


might rather die like Men in the Defence of their 


Wives, Children, and Effects, than tamely ſee the 


firſt Raviſhed, the ſecond Murdered, and the third 
Plundered; expecting nothing leſs, if they them- 


ſelves eſcaped being Butchered in cold Blood, from 


the frightful Idea they had conceived of the Rebels, 


The Magiſtrates endeavoured to diſpel their Fears, 


however great were their own, telling them, that 


Colonel Gardiner being ſo near, who had promiſed 


to come to their Aſſiſtance with his Dragoons in 


caſe the Rebels entered the City, would keep them 


in ſome Awe, and prevent their doing any great Miſ- 
chief; that therefore they ought to be Quiet, and 


make no ſhew of Reſiſtance to defend the City, 


which would be Vain to hope they could do, till 


thoſe Troops were in ſight to ſupport them; whereas 


did they of themſelves offer to make a Stand, it 


would only enrage a deſperate Rabble, who would 
not value what Havock they made, and occaſion the 


very Deſolation they hoped to Prevent. But indeed, 
Colonel Gardiner having Reconnoitred, and found 


he was no way able to Cope with, them, made the 


beſt of his Way for Edinburgh, where he was to be 


joined by Colonel Hamilton's 400 Dragoons, which 


had been for a conſiderable time Encamped in and 
about that Capital. Colonel Gardiner coming to the 
Village of Caſterphon, within two Miles of Edin- 
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burgh, ona Saturday Evening, was next Morning join- 
ed by theſe Troops, in order to cover that Capital. 

The Fears of Glaſgow were diſſipated by the Re- 
bels directing their March from Kil/yth towards 
Edinburgh. In a Village on the Sea-coaft below 
Falkirk, they found ſeveral caſks of Powder and 
ſome Swivel Guns, belonging to Merchant-men, 
with which they made free, and marched on to 
| Linlithgow, where they made a ſtay of two or three 


to proceed and Attack Gardiner and Hamilton's 


| by ſome thouſands of Militia, and the City-guard. 
K which were the beſt of Edinburgh, and many of 
| the Clergy, determined to wait for, and give the 
Highlanders Battle, on their firſt Appearance. 
In the City the Inhabitants held a Council, the re- 
in ſult of which was, to call in the Militia to guard that, 
mand leave only the City-guards with the regular 
r „ 
ad On the fight of the Rebels, Colonel Gardiner 
(who offered the City to leave a party of his Dra- 
goons in it) hearing at that very Inſtant of General 
| Cope's Arrival from Aberdeen at Dunbar, twenty- 
four Miles from Edinburgh, made the beſt of his 


nd Way thither : and the City-guards plucking up a 
the Courage, bravely marched into the Town, with more 
ed, Precipitation than was conſiſtent with the Expecta- 
ind tions they had raiſed by the gallant Reſolution they 
the had declared of defending it to the laſt Man, when 
be they marched out to Encamp. 

ich Certain Perſons of Diſtinction came from the City 


to, and had an Audience of, the F/anderer what 
was their Errand, or whether Fear or Affection was 
the Motive for this Viſit, I ſhall not take upon me 
oF. | to 


| Days. Here they held a Council, and it was reſolved 


| Dragoons, who were encamped (as I have faid) at 
Caſterphon, ſupported (and bravely as we ſhall find) 


(46) 
to Determine ; but it was thought by his People, 
that it was the former, and that they came to make 


| ſome Terms for the City; into which let us now 
caſt an =_ 5 


The City-guard being got in, without the loſs of 
a ſingle Man; and Gardiner, with Hamilton's Dra- 


goons, having left the defence of this Capital to the 


ravery of the Citizens, intent on their own Safety 


only, occaſioned a Conſternation among the Inhabi- 


tant not Inferior to that which ſeized them a few 
Da) before, when the Fire (or Alarm) Bells were 
Rung, and the People poſſeſſed with a Notion, that 
they ſhould be all Maſſacred by the wild Highland- 


ers while they were at divine Service on the Sabbath; 


at which Time the Miniſters Preached girded with 


their Swords, being moſt of them commiſſioned Of. 


ficers of the Militia. The univerſal Terror was at 


that Time ſo great, and the Outcries and Horrors of 
the People were ſuch, till oy were Informed, that 


the Rebels were yet at ſome Diſtance, that it is im- 
poſſible, by any Words, to give a juſt Idea of them, 
The City-guard being (as I ſaid) retired into the 
City, the Gates were immediately ſhut; and the Ci 
tizens, having before raiſed double Sconces within 
the Walls, and planted Cannon not only on them, 
but in the main Streets fronting. the Gates, determi 


ned to defend themſelves to the laſt drop of Blood | 
A General Council was held of Magiſtrates, Clergy, 


and Trades; in which there aroſe great Debats 
little differing from Tumults. At length the queſtion 
was put, Whether it was expedient; to Defend a 
Surrender the City; on which the major part con- 
cluded to defend it to the laſt Extremities: and 
accordingly every Man took to his Poſt. 80001 
after this Reſolution taken, a Letter (ſent by tit 
Wanderer) was delivered to the Magiſtrates, re 
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(37 ] 
quiring them to quietly ſurrender the city under pain 
of military execution, which if they did, they ſhould 
continue unmoleſted, or to that purport. This oc- 
caſioned the holding another council, but leſs nu- 
merous, the magiſtrates and clergy being only aſ- 
ſembled, with ſome few heads of the trades, to 
whom the ſaid: letter was read; when after many 
| arguments, the queſtion was put, Submit or not? 
The one half of themagiſtrates and the clergy voted 


thoſewith him, apprehending the diſmal conſequence 


if forced to ſurrender to ſuch a deſperate ſet of men, 
: WH were for opening the gates, and carried it by two votes. 
t The general panic with which the whole city 
„vas ſtruck, made them think their ſafety depended 
on the deſpair of any; for the common people 
were become deſperate, from their apprehenſions 
of falling into the power of a popiſh pretender, on 
Xt any terms whatever, as they had been taught that 
of WW the papiſts think themſelves bound by no ties, how- 
ut WE ever ſacred, to perform their promiſes to proteſ- 


m- WW tants : it was therefore judged expedient to conceal 


the walls continued man'd, and the town-guard under 
Cums, ignorant of the determination of the council; 


in conſequence of which determination, the provoſt 


one at night) went out at the nether-port, and 
rounding the outſide of the walls, drove to the re- 
bels camp at Caſterphon, from whence he returned 
before day-break, apprehending the fury of the mob, 


000 had his tour been diſcovered. What paſſed between 
him and the rebels, I deſire to be excuſed from re- 


lating, till Iam informed of it myſelf. But, 
However ſecret this reſolution of ſurrendering 
was endeavoured to be concealed, yet it was 


men, 


for defending themſelves ; but the provoſt, and 


this Jaſt reſolution from the populace. Thus the 


took his coach, and privately (between twelve and 


y th Wvulged, at leaſt Reed 3 for many gentle- 
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out, the provoſt had fold the city to the rebel; 


banks of the city, all the records, and their valus 


Edinburgh. He concealed them, and in the mom. 


ö 
| 
' 


a valuable booty, as there were about a tho 


E 
men, and others, who were on duty, crying 


ran up to the Caſtle, delivered their ſmall- arms to 
General Gue/?, and deſired a party from him to re 
move the cannon from the city thither, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the rebels; which 
the General diſſuaded them from as dangerous to 
themſelves, ſhould the rebels fall upon them Whik 
they were ſo buſted. 

However, though the city-guards continiidd 1 
in their poſts, the inhabitants removed the caſh 


ble effects, into the caſtle, where many of the cler. 
gy and others took ſhelter. 

Lochiel marched that night with his men, a bod 
of about ſix or ſeven hundred, in order to ſurpri 


ing, at the opening the Nether-bow-port, the 
ruſhed 3 in, ſurprized the city-guard, proclaimed the 
father of our wanderer, and ſent him an account 
of what had paſſed ; who on this intelligence, ſt 
forward, entered the city by a breach the citizen 
had made to fire through, and took poſſeſſion d 
Holy-rood-Hoil ſe. 

As ſoon as the rebels got into the town, the 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the guard-houſe, diſarmel 
the guards, and made themſelves maſters of all tix 
cannon in the town; and had not a party from te 
caſtle in the night, before they entered, carried oi © 
Gardiner's and Hamilton's baggage, they had ſeize 


ſand tents, of which they were in great want: 


"wok teredve the wanderer's father was proclaims 
* * * 3 and he himſelf * * X. 


I find in the French MSS. journal this articl 
Le premier d Octobre le p envoyat un enpri 


au Duc qu'il etoit arrive a Edinbourg cap!ta 
; 4 Eciſ 


( 39 ] 
i Ecofſe eff que la ville etoit illummte par tout 
finon le fort qui n etoit pas rendu. 

On the 1ſt of October, N. S. the p — ſent an 
expreſs to the duke (meaning the perſon taking on 
him the title of duke of Athol) of his arrival at 
Edinburgh, capital of Scotland, and of the town 
being throughout illuminated, except the caſtle, = 
which was not ſurrendered. _ 

If the wanderer judged of the people's inclinati- 
ons by this inſtance, a little time convinced him, 
that theſe rejoicings are no certain marks of af- 


ſection, nor the leaſt dependance to be founded on 15S 4 
than” Ee q 

7 1 > 15 
Ihe wanderer ſtaid at the palace till he had in- i 


telligence of G—1C----'s march, and then went a 
out to give him the meeting. He left Edinburgh, 
and that night lay at Trenent, ſix miles diſtant, 4 
where. he refolved to attack his majeſty's forces, 19 
who were ſo very advantageouſly poſted, that upon 
reconnoitring the ground, it was deemed iinpracti- 
cable to make any effort on that ſide, without a 
manifeſt hazard of being entirely defeated; where- 
| fore the rebel army marched a little to the eaſt- 
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ther Wl ward of Trenent, lay upon their arms that night, 

mel and began the onſet at break of day next morning, 

te when they ruſhed upon the royal army with ſuch | 
| the furprizing and ſudden fury, that after the firſt diſ- kd 
qa charge of the cannon, they got poſſeſſion of them; 1 
ere the G ———1's dragoons gave their fire, and (as nm 


my account ſays) truſted their ſafety to the heels of 
their horſes. The particulars of this battle, called | ö 
the battle of Pre/ton-pans, being allowed to be 144 
juſtly ſet down in our public papers, I ſhall paſs 
them over, and only obſerve, that of the rebels 
not above a dozen were killed outright ; but moſt of | 
their wounded men dying, the greater number that 1 
very night, their loſs amounted to about fourſcore. i 
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After the defeat of his majeſty's forces, the ta- 
derer marched back to Muſsleburgh, and lay that 


night at Pinkey houſe, and the next day returned 


to the palace at Edinburgh, where tents, and other 
neceſlaries, were provided for his army, which en- 
camped at Didiſtone, all the while he ſojourned in 
that capital. 1 | 
The rebels having defeated the royal army, 


Lochiel, at the head of his people, entered the 


Nether-bow-port of the city with the colours they 
had taken from G————1 C —, about nine 


A little before they entered the city, fix of the 
king's dragoons had ridden into it as faſt as their 


| horſes could carry them, to take ſhelter in the 
caſtle, into which they were received: as they rode 


thro” the ſtreets, the inhabitants aſked, who had 
gained the battle? They anſwered, the King. This 
falſe account occaſioned the loſing ſeveral others, 


either killed or taken ; for a number of highlan- 
ders, beſides Lochiel's party, being got into the 


town a little after Lochiel's arrival, were diſperſe. 
into different houſes for refreſhment, when a large 
party of the king's dragoons coming in, to get 
alſo to the caſtle, the highlanders fired upon them 
out of the windows, which fire they returned; 
and this alarming the caſtle, General Gue/t, ac- 
quainted with the loſs of the battle, refuſed to 
receive them, fearing the rebels, elate with vic- 


tory, might ruſh in with them, and ſeize upon it 


The next day (as I have already ſaid) the wan 


derer returned to Helyrood-houſe, and his father 


was again proclaimed at the city croſs, this ſecond 
time with great formality, the king's heralds being 
compelled to perform the ceremony. After which 
they were obliged to read a manifeſto, which pro- 
miſed much more than the Scots believed * 

| made 
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made good. The ſame day was iſſued a proclama- 
tion, commanding all within the city, and twelve 
miles round, who had any arms, to bring and de- 
liver them at Holyrood-houſe, and all who had any 
horſes of his majeſty's dragoons, to ſend them to 
the camp at Didiſtone, under pain of military exe- 
cution. 7, 

The next day another proclamation was read at 
the public croſs, by which all who had taken arms, 
clergy or others, were declared rebels, if in ſo ma- 
ny days they did not make their ſubmiſſion ; which 
occaſioned all the clergy to deſert the city, and was 
the true reaſon of divine ſervice being ſuſpended 
during the time it was poſſeſſed by the rebels. 

The ſame day they took poſſeſſion of the cuſ- 
tom-houſe of Leith, in which were ſeizures to the 
value (as faid) of forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which they ſold to the /mugglers, from whom they 
had been taken, and to no one elſe, at a third part 
of the known value. „ 
In the interim, the caſtle every night was caſting 
ſhells at Holyrood-houſe, out of cohorns and mor- 
tars, but did no harm. | 

The day after they had ſeized the cuſtom-houſe, 
| the rebels opened the trench, and raiſed batteries a- 
gainſt the caſtle; the fire was very hot on both 
hides, for ſome time, in the night only, eſpecially 
from the rebels, who had placed guards at all the 
| avenues leading to the caſtle. 5 

A proclamation was iſſued a few davs after the 
trench was opened, for the citizens to withdraw the 
| caſh, or money banks from the caſtle, and carry 
on their buſineſs as uſual ; but this being diſregard- 
ed, another immediately followed, forbidding the 
furniſhing the caſtle with proviſion on pain of death. 
In anſwer to which, General Guz/? gave the citi- 
Zens to underſtand, that he would lay the town in 
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aſhes to clear a paſſage for the receiving ſupplies, 


and adviſed them to provide for their perſonal ſafe. 


ty by the next morning, 

This occaſioned the chief of the city to apply 
to the wanderer, to take a proper method to pre- 
vent the threatned ruin. He wrote to the governor 
of the caſtle, which letter being already printed 
in the publick papers, I take no notice of. Ina 
word, a truce was concluded for eight days; du— 


ring Which time, the caſtle was ſuffered to receive 


proviſions from the city and country; which ſpace 


being elapſed, the fire began on both ſides with 
greater fury day and night. Many houſes neareſt 


the caſtle were beat down, many of the inhabitants 
killed (who would not take warning, given as be- 
forementioned by the general) and many more fled 
the city. Though the high ſtreet of Edinburgh is 
much more crowded with people than any ſtreet in 


London, yet by 12 o'clock, after the caſtle began 


again to fire, not a ſoul was to be ſeen in it. At 
length the fire from the caſtle ſet the weigh-houſe 


(ſtanding in the heart of the town) in a flame, by 
Which ſeveral rebels, and many of the inhabitants, 


loſt their lives. 

The rebels having erected a battery againſt the 
north weſt fide of the caſtle, near Mr. Neal 
Mac Vickar's church, who made the remarkable 
prayer taken notice of in our papers, fired from 
thence, and were anſwered by the guns of the 
caſtle, which beat down a houſe, in which was 
captain Taylor, a ſhoemaker, who had promiſed 
to preſent the wanderer with the keys of the caſtle, 


and ſeveral rebels; many of whom were killed, 


and thoſe who eſcaped (among whom was the ſaid 
Taylor) were taken by a party of the garriſon, 
who flung themſclves don with ropes, and with 

| the 
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the ſame hoiſted up their priſoners. Thus the cap- 
tain took poſſeſſion of this fortreſs, tho* he could 
not find the keys to make good his promiſe. 

The weigh-houſe being, as is ſaid, burnt; the fire 
from the caſtle and that from the rebels continuing 
day and night, the citizens, apprehending the entire 
demolition of their metropolis, left the city; and 
lying for ſafety to Leith, met in their way the in- 
| habitants of that town flying for ſhelter to Edin- 


e the Fox man of war, (which was afterwards loſt 
1 with every ſoul on board) fired furiouſly upon that 
t WH town, fo that the poor diſtracted citizens and townſ- 
ts men knew not where to find refuge. 

-- On the north eaſt fide, where the rebels had o- 
0 pened a trench, the garriſon ſallied out, and made 
is Ja great ſlaughter; and, without returning to the 
in caſtle, entrenched themſelves in the night, and ſal- 
an lying again, from thence the next morning, killed 


many more of the rebels. TS 
The ſiege may be ſaid to have laſted about twen- 


ſooner ſilenced : the caſtle, however, continued 
| the fire till they quitted the city. 


the 1 ſhall now return to my French Journal, which 
deal fays, Le 3 (Octobre) N. S. le Duc a regeu une let- 
able tre du p, u il avoit été victorieux d une 
rom ¶ battaille; qu'il y avoit cing cents hommes de tutz, 
the et trois brigades de priſoniers, Le p a per- 
was Wi d environ une douzaine de ſoldats. October the 3d, 
aiſel N. S. the duke (meaning as before) has received a 
aſtle, letter from the p of his having gained a bat- 


burgh ; for the rebels being in poſſeſſion of Leith, 


ty days; tho” the batteries on the rebel fide were 


tle, in which five hundred men were killed, three 
ſaid i brigades taken priſoners, and the p——— loſt a- 
riſon bout a dozen ſoldiers. 
with The 7th ditto the duke (as before) continued at 

the the caſtle of Dunkeld till the 25th, in which ys 
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ſand Lowus-d'ors for the p 
a ſhip arrived from France. 
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"M received all the warlike ae and four thou- 
» from on board 


The 28th he ſet out from Dunkeld for Perth, 


about fifteen miles diſtant 3 where, on the 2gth; 


he received another ſupply of warlike ſtores from 
on board a French ſhip. There are other (trifling) 
particulars, no way intereſting or material; where- 


fore ] ſhall only obſerve that this nominal duke join'd 


the wanderer at Edinburgh, on the 1oth of N. 
vember, N. S. where on advice of the arrival of 


ſome ſhips at Montroſe with cannon, money, and 
warlike ſtores, a party was ſent out to guard the 
paſs at Alloatay. Two of his majeſty's frigats 


were in the Firth, with ſome tranſports which 


landed ſix or ſeven hundred men on the north fide, 


to prevent the paſſing of the cannon: a battery 
was raiſed by the rebels of ſix pieces of cannon, 
which the king's ſhips. battered ſome time in hope 
to demoliſh it; but they having received conſidera- 
ble damage from the battery, were obliged to with- 


draw, and hearing the highlanders were advancing 


in a large body, the king's troops reimbarked, and 
the rebels carried off their ſtores, money, a great 
quantity of ſmall arms, and cannon, which were 
ſix in number, without farther interruption, 

It was remarked, that the wanderer, all the time 
he was at Edinhirgh, was extremely ſedate and 
full of thought, and not in the leaſt elated by hi 
victory at Pre/ton-pans ; which may poſſibly be 
from his natural diſpoſition, the care he was in 
or from the buſineſs he had on his hands, being 
greatly taken up with writing, as will appear it 
the ſequel. It was once hinted to him, that font 
ladies ſeemed defirous of a ball ; to which he at 
ſwered, it was a very improper ſeaſon to think 0 
diverſions, 

Ther 
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There is a flory which I ſhall take notice of, tho 


not vouch for its being other than pure invention. 


Notwithſtanding as ſtrict a diſcipline was ſaid 


to be kept as poſſible, (among ſuch a number 
of wild men) it was next to impoſſible to reſtrain 


them from e nmitting ſome diſorders : many 
private piques were revenged under colour of 
a public cauſe, and no vigilance could prevent 
ſome of the highlanders from marauding. Half 
a dozen of them had one Night got into the 
houſe of Mr., near Kerntouloch, ſix miles 


from Edinburgh, a very mortified gentleman, re- 
markable for his great charity, piety, and abſtemi- 


ous life, who lay every night in his winding ſheet 
and coffin : the highlanders having ſecured what 
arms were in the houſe, ſet a centinel over the ſer- 
vants, and packed up all the plate and linen they 
thought they could carry off. The chamber where 
Mr. ——— lay, was without furniture, and the 


| haſt they viſited as they were going off ; (having 


locked the ſervants in a room :) ſeeing the coffin, 


| they concluded a corpſe was incloſed, and as it 


might have a good winding-ſheet, it would be pity 
to leave it behind them; they therefore, with a de- 


ſign of taking what the dead man would never miſs, 


removed the lid of the coffin, on which Mr. 


| railing himſelf up, they were ſtruck with ſuch a 
| panick, thinking the Deel had taken poſſeſſion of 


the corpſe, that they took all to their heels, and Mr. 


| ——— running after them to the door, at their 


ruſhing out, faſtened it upon them; though the 


precaution was needleſs, for they never looked be- 


hind them, or ſlackened their pace till out of fight 


of the houſe. Their terror was ſo great, that they 


left all their plunder behind, and Mr. — loſt 


no individual Thing. | 


But to return: On the arrival of the nominal 
Ts duke 


duke of Athol at Edinburgh, a council of war ws 
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held, and after ſome. debate, it was reſolved to 
march for England. Accordingly they ſet out, and 
went to Dalkeith, where they ſtaid ſome few days, 
Having advice that a detachment of MWade's dra- 


goons were drawing near the bor... ,,, they ſent out 
parties to gain intelligence, and reſolved to divide 
the rebel army into two bodies; one of which waz 


to march towards Peebles, and the other towards 


Kelſoe, to conceal their real deſign. Not being 


able to gain any intelligence, one body made a ſtay 


of ſome days at Kelſoe, and then marched to Jud. 
borough, on their way to Carlifle, and joined the 

| other body at Longtown, and then proceeded in one 
Corps, reſolving to beſiege that town; but hearing 
that G 
wards Brampton, with deſign to give them battle, the 
wanderer gave orders for the rebel army to march 
towards Brampton, and ſent out parties toward 
Hartwiſile, to gain intelligence of the king's army; 
but receiving none, he, with a part of the rebels, ftaid 
at Brampton, reſolved (if G 


1. 


- was coming by Hexham, to 


1 — came up 
to give him battle, and the other part he ſent to in- 
veſt Carliſſie, which (ſome days after the trenches 
were opened) ſurrendered, as did the caſtle the day 


following. The wanderer. here refled his troops 


ſome days ; after which, ( leaving a garriſon in Car- 
lifle) he, reſolving to ouſh forward, as Wade did 


not appear, marched to Penrith ; from: thence to 
Kendal, by Schap ; and at Lancaſter made a ſtay ef 
two days. Some of the foot marched to Gar/tn, ſi 


and again joined the main body the next day 2 


- Preſton. When they came to Mancheſter, the 
were joined by about ſeventy of that town and neigir 
bourhood; a convincing proof, that what hopes the 
had of the country's riſing in their favour, wer 


raiſed on a very ſandy foundation. Here the rebel 


reſted two days, and lord George Murray went 


Conglun 


day after their arrival at Derby, they left that place, 
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Congleton with a party of horſe and foot, (we may 
ſuppoſe) to encourage a riſing: if it was with ſuch 
a deſign, it is a demonſtration, that neither the 


' wanderer, nor he, knew the Engliſh Facobites. 


No people in the univerſe knew better the differ- 
ence between drinking and fighting : It is true, the 
latter they know not practically; and we may be- 
lieve they are ſo well ſatisfied of the truth of what 

they have by relation, that they never will. Would 


| toaſting healths reduce kingdoms, and the French 


monarch had a body of theſe men in his ſervice, he 


would bid fair for ſucceeding in the favourite ſcheme 
of univerſal monarchy. 


Some of this party lord George Murray detached 


to gain intelligence of the king's forces, and heard 


they were at Newca/te-under-line. In their return 


to Congleton, they carried with them captain Vare, 


whom they took in their way, and detained him 
till they left Carliſſe in their retreat to Scotland. 
This party ſtaid a day at Congleton, and then march- 


ed through Leek, over the moors, to Aſpborn in 


the Peak, where they joined the-wanderer, and the 


day after marched to Derby, where they ſtaid but 


two days only. As they apprehended (with very 
good reaſon) to be ſurrounded by the king's forces, 
and had received advice that lord Fohn Drummond 
was landed at Montroſe with ſome troops, cannon, 
and warlike ſtores, from France, a council of war 


| was held, in which it was reſolved to return back. 


The Hazard ſloop was taken by theſe recruits land- 


| ed at Montroſe : the tide being out, and ſhe not 


having water to get off, they raiſed a battery, and 
obliged her to ſurrender. This was, in itſelf, a 
trifling loſs to the government, but of great conſe- 
quence to the rebels. 75 


In conſequence of the above reſolution, the third 


and 


„ * , 


and made one day's ſtay at Pre/ton, and two at 


Jo this end they ſent out a party of horſe and foot, 


who were diſhoneſt enough to carry off the horſe 
of ſuch as had diſmounted for the above reaſon. 


make a ſtand at Lancaſter, yet on better conſider- 
ation, they thought fit to continue their retreat, a 


| tween them and Scotland, the conſequence of which 
need not be mentioned: the wanderer, therefore, 
' marched his army to Kendall, and from thence to 
Penrith; at the former, the lord George Murrq 


the latter, a march of three days; during which, 
they often ſaw ſome of the king's horſe hovering; 


rebels, 
horſe thrown down the ſtone walls on either {ide 
the road, the rebels muſt infallibly have abandoned 
their baggage ; but this party, at the appearance d 
the highlanders, diſperſed, tho' they coaſted there 


ed to ſurprize the light horſe: to which end, thel 
Huſſars were left at a farmer's at the foot of Clif: 
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Lancaſter, where they propoſed to make a ſtand, 


to reconnoitre, or get intelligence of the king's forces, 
"Theſe met a detachment of G—1 O———*; 
rangers ; but as they had a mortal averſion to the 
ſight of a rebel, they returned the way they came 
as faſt as their horſes could carry them : ſome of 
them quitted their ſteeds, and crept thro' hedges to 
get out of the way by the Encloſures : four had the 
mortification to fall into the hands of theſe rebels, 


Though (as I have ſaid) the rebels deſigned to 


they apprehended the king's forces would get be- 


was left with 300 men, to bring up the baggage to 


and uy or ſeventy of theſe having got before the 
etween Schap and Penrith, had the 


bel army (at a diſtance) till they got to Clifton: 
the baggage was ſent to Penrith, and a deſign form 


ton-moor; the foot convoy with baggage, and ſont 
horſe from Penrith, marched through the low 
Londſdalè's parks to get behind the light horſe, wil 
Weng 
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were expected to come into the moor. At "Lows. 
ther houſe two men ruſhed out on horſeback, who 
were purſued and taken, one proved to be a foot- 
man of the Duke of Cumberland's; from whom . 
| they learned, that his royal highneſs, the night be- 
je was within four miles; upon which informa- 
tion, an aid du camp was ſent to Penrith to ac- 
| quaint the wanderer. He immediately ordered ſome | 
foot to ſuccour lord George Murray, who return- 
ed to Clifton, and poſted himſelf in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner. Soon after they ſaw the Duke 
C forming on the top of Clifton-moor. His royal high- 
neſs ordered a body of dragoons to diſmount, and 
ati. x the poſts lord George Murray was in poſſeſ- 
er. ſeſſion of, which they regularly did, with great re- 
ſolution; and being received with equal courage, (if 


. that may be allowed a rebel) a very ſmart fire, from 
ich both ſides, continued for ſome time; but the rebels 
re, baring greatly the advantage of ſituation, and about 


threeſcore (ſay they, forty, the other) of the king” 8 
dragoons being killed, they were obliged to retire. 
Lord George Murray leaving a guard at the bridge 
of Penrith, retired with the reſt of the men into the 
town. The next day having drawn off the guard 


ier the bridge, the rebel army marched to Carliſle, 
thele here they made a ſtay. of two days; and then 
ſide Weaving, in that town, their cannon, three except- 
gone! ed, and baggage, (with a garriſon of about 200 men, 
\ced 0 the command of Hamilton and Townley, the 
her emer governor of the caſtle, the latter gover- 
n: of the town) the reſt of the rebel army 


form aving croſſed the river E., (without the loſs 
„ hel one man) ſeparated, and by different roads, for 

f Clio vantage of forage, marched to Glaſgow ; where 

d ſome aving remained eight days, juſt twice four longer 

\e lon dan they were welcome, they directed their 5 

e, wu wards Stirling. The wanderer went to Banoch- 
Well 


urn, and lord George Murray to Falkirk ; where 
E * he 


— eee moms 4 — 


Þ se continued, on account of the ſiege of the caſtle 
| of Stirling, which the rebels vainly hoped to reduce 
. by force: while lord George lay at Falkirk, he from 
4 thence made an excurſion to Linlith goto, and there 
(| ſeized upon, and carried off the magazines and pro- 
} viſions gotten together for the uſe of his majeſty's 
troops, which enter'd that town the evening of the 
very day lord George was retired with his plunder 
to join the reſt of the rebel army at Banochbourn, 
Here they remained till lord Fohn Drummond had 
croſſed the Firth with his troops, and reinforced 
them. On his arrival, a council of war was held, 
In which it was reſoved to give General Hawly 
battle; for the Duke having reduced Car/:/le,, lef 
his majeſty's forces under Hauuley's command, and 
returned to London, 5 
In conſequence of this reſult, having left a party 
to protect their works from being demoliſhed by 
the garriſon of Stirling caſtle, (the ſiege of which wa 
ſtill continued) they marched and attacked General 
Hawley, whom they defeated on the moor of Falkirk, 
This battle, however it might raiſe the character 
it leſſened, very much, the number of the wanderer 
_ | followers ; for the highlanders daily quitted him t 
return home, and ſecure the plunder they had got: 
ten. As the wanderer found all hopes of reducing 
Stirling caſtle vain, his own army diminiſhing, 1 


308 freſh one of the king's under the command of the 
4 Duke, who with ſurprizing expedition was come 
15 to Edinburgh, ready to fall upon him, he raiſed the 
1 ſiege, repaſſed the Firth, Stirling-bridge being 
If broken down by General Blakeney, before tix 
4 wanderer formed the ſiege, returned northwards 


85 and the night they pafſed the Firth, reached Dur 

[IR Bain; from whence they marched to Cy:ef;, where 

1 a council of war being held, it was reſolved, for tie 

greater conveniency of the rebel army, o_ * 
0! 


ſtraits. 
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ſhould divide; the wanderer, with the highlanders, 
to keep Wade's road to Inverneſs, (theſe in their 
way ſurprized the Barracks at Badenoch with a 
party of regular troops) and the horſe, with the 
lowlanders, to march the coaſt road, under the 


command of lord George Murray. "The wanderer 
firſt arrived at Inverneſs, the place of rendezvous, 


and took the caſtle, which made but a few days 
reſiſtance, and was ſurrendered before he was joined 


by the corps under lord George. 5 


After the ſurrender of this caſtle, brigadier Sta- 
pleton, who commanded the French piquets, march- 
ed with ſome of theſe, and ſome highlanders, and 
inveſted Fort-Auguſius ; which ſurrendered after a 
faint reſiſtance. During this time, lord Fohn, who 
was left to guard the Spey with a proper detach- 


ment, in caſe the King's army advanced, which 


lay at Aberdeen, hearing a party of King/ton's light 
horſe, and ſome Argyle/hire men, were ſent to 
Keith, detached a party of his rebels, which ſur- 
prized and cut moſt of them to pieces. 

After the ſurrender of Fort-Auguſtus, brigadier 
-:apleton, with his piquets, Lochiel's and Cappoch's 
people formed the ſiege of Fort-William; but were 
obliged to give over their enterprize. 


During the ſiege of this fort, lord George Mur- = 


ray, with the Athol men and Mac-pher ſons, ſet out 
to ſurprize Caftle- Blair ; and in their march ſur- 
prized a great number of the Campbells, quarter'd 


at Blair-faitey, at Kinochins, and places adjacent; 


but colonel Agneu, who commanded ſome regular 


troops at Blair-caſtle, retired with them into the 


houſe, where for ſeventeen days he ſuffered great 


three-pounders ſeveral days, till it was at length re- 
lieved by the Heſſian troops; on whoſe approach, 


lord George Murray, having but a thouſand men, 


1 „ 


The caſtle was vainly battered with two 


321 


their number being about ſix thouſand, was obliged 


to retire to /nverneſs. Here, having advice that 


lord Loudon Campbell, who commanded the troops 
which had withdrawn from Inverneſs, with the 
Monroes and others who had joined them, were in 


the ſhire of Roſs, immediately purſued them; but 


they embarked at Tan, and retired into Sutherland; 


this put a ſtop to the purſuit, till boats could be got, 


which were drawn together with all poffible expedi- 
tion; and the nominal duke of Perth, with ſome 


 Iigh'arders, embarking, croſſed the ferry, ſurprized 


the earl of Loudon's people, many of whom he 
made priſoners, but the earl of Loudon and the lord 


Prin eſcaped. 5 


About the ſame time, the Hazard ſloop returning 
from France, was driven on ſhore by the Sheerneſs. 
The money and.arms which were got on ſhore, 
were ſurprized by lord Rae's people; and the offi- 
cers, who came in the Hazard, betrayed by their 
guide, made priſoners. On which account, lord 
Cromarty was ſent with a detachment to chaſtiſe 


that country; but wanting good intelligence, he 


v as himſelf ſurprized, and made priſoner at Dun- 


KRobin-Caſle. | 


His royal highneſs having aſſembled his troops at 


Aberdeen, and ordered proviſion- ſnips to keep on the 


coaſt to ſupply his army, and obſerve its motions, 


| marched towards the Spey. The rebel army was 
at this time divided into five different bodies, for the 


conveniency of ſubſiſtence ; and as a ſufficient 


number of them could not be gathered together to 


prevent the Duke's paſſing the Spey, lord John 
Drummond's body being too weak to make reſiſt- 
ance, he retired towards {nverneſs. 1 
Advice being received of the duke's motions; the 
rebels recalled ſuch of their troops as had been ſent 


to inveſt Fort-William; the laſt of which did not 


arrive at their army, till the Eve of the battle of Cul 
, laden, 


[ 53 ] 
daun, whither their main body had marched the 
night preceding that eve from {rvernefs, and drew 
up to receive and give the Duke battle. But his 
royal. highneſs having halted at Nazrn, fourteen 
miles diſtant, the rebels reſolved to march that night, 
and attack him in his camp. They accordingly ſet 
forward, but the great diſtance made it impoſſible 
for them to arrive in due time for a ſurprize, the 
Duke's army being under arms to continue their 
march before day. His tranſports were the night 
before gotten into Inverneſs bay. 8 . 

Though the rebels had marched all night, they 
| were four' miles ſhort of Nairn when it wanted but 
an hour of day; . conſequently their deſign could 
not be put in execution: wherefore it was reſolved - 
to return, and wait for the Duke at Culladen. 
On the Duke's advancing, the wanderer accord- 
ingly drew out his army on the moor above Cullo- 
den-houſje, His royal highneſs advanc'd in 3 co- 
lumns, having formed as they marched. Ihe cannon - 
of the king's army began to cannonade, a diverſion : 
the highlanders were not accuſtomed to, and were 
therefore eager to come to cloſe fighting, and ac- 
cordingly, having received orders to attack, they 
ruſhed on the king's forces with a fury little ſhort of - 
madneſs, though the wind was in their faces; which 
driving the ſmoak of an inceſſant hot fire from the 
| king's troops into their eyes, the former were hid 
from the latter, till they were on the points of their 

bayonets. The reaſon I have already given for paſ- 
| ling by the particulars of the two former ſet battles, . 
may ſuffice for my not entering into a detail of this, 
which was attended with a complete victory gained 
by the duke, and put an end to all the hopes of the 
wanderer, „„ f | 

I ſhall only obſerve, that after their fruitleſs march 
to attack the duke's camp, three thouſand of the- 
J E-3 | rebels 


” 
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is | rebels deſerted him, This J have heard ia to 
5 the treachery of lord George Murray. I who have 
W all along endeavoured to be impartial, think this 
=: Charge very inconſiſtent with his behaviour during 
| this laſt battle. I have been told by a gentleman, 
1 who was an eye witneſs of all that paſſed before this 
overthrow was completed, who is a good judge of 
affairs of this rough nature, and on whoſe word! 
dare rely; that lord George, during the action, be- 
haved with the utmoſt reſolution; that the body he 
commanded made what impreſſion was made on 
the king's troops; actually poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome 
of their cannon, was the firſt who attacked, and 
the laſt who quitted the field. 

Having thus kept the wanderer company into 
ngland, returned with him into Scotland, and had 
him (I may ſay) in my eye till he was entirely ruin- 
ed, I ſhould now, in compliment to cuſtom, deſeit 
ele in his abject condition. However, I will bear 

him company in his adverſity, though it is not ab 

together fo modiſh. But before I enter upon hs 
forlorn ſituation, I beg leave to return back, and 
take notice of ſome particular events, which J pur 
poſely poſtponed not to break in upon his travels 

and which I flatter myſelf may afford ſome enter 
tainment to the curious. 

While the wanderer was in Edinburgh, the * 
of the caſtle did not entirely engroſs his thoughts; 
he was alſo buſted in ſending diſpatches to the ver 
northwardmoſt parts of the kingdom, even as far 

| Fohn-a-Great's houſe in the county of Caithneſh, 
1 the people of which, were the firſt, after his ap- 
| pearance, who had promiſed him a powerful aſl 
tance, but hitherto had not fent him a man; not 
that they forgot him; on the contrary, they welt 
. every night drinking his health, and ſucceſs to hs 
arms: + that they might leave none - then 
quot? 
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| liquors to fall into the hands of the king's troops, 
ſhould they come that length. This ſort of de- 
monſtration of their loyalty, as they call it, was 
little agreeable to the wanderer, who ſaid, T here were 
k not braver men than his good friends of Caithneſs ; 
1 that nobody propoſed to do him greater ſervice, o- 
ver a boitle at night; but his misfortune was, they 
ſurely forgot him the next morning. But the ſequel 
will ſhew, that however he might endeavour to 
rouze them by letters, it was not eaſily done. 
The Mac-Greggors, whoſe country borders on 
Argyle-ſhire, to the number of about three hundred, 
paid a greater regard to the ſummons the wanderer 
ſent them. They roſe with an intention to ſet for- 
ward for Perth, to have an opportunity of joining 
him at Edinburgh, but were repulſed by the Camp- 
bells, and obliged to return home with ſome loſs. 
The Mac-pherſons, a clan of between three and 
four hundred, (whoſe chief was Cluny Mac-pher- 
ſon , a captain in lord Louden's regiment, who 
had a hundred of theſe in the king's pay) after ſome 
time, ſet forwards alſo for Perth, one and all. 
The next who appeared in ſupport of the war 
derer's cauſe, were the Macintoſhes, in the ſhire 
of Inverneſs, near the town cf that name. The 
chief of this clan, which conſiſts of about fix hun- 
dred men, is called the laird of Macintoſb, and with 
a hundred of his men was alſo a captain in the kings 
ſervice in lord Loudon's regiment. The lady of this 
chief not only raiſed all the clan about her, but al- 
ſo inveigled away the company her huſband com- 
manded in the royal ſervice, as above ſaid, three 
men excepted ; in a man's habit, headed the whole 
body, and traverſing the country for ſome time, to 
augment her number, ſent them forward for Perth, 
| under 


This gentleman lived in the country of Badenoch, 
zo miles to the ſouthward of Izverneſs, near River, 


liquor: 
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under the command of a merchant of Inverneſi, 
of the ſame name and clan. | | 

All the other nothern clans, who as yet had not 
publickly declared for the wanderer, were irreſolute, 
whether they ſhould join him, or ſtand neuter. 
Theſe were Sir Alexander Macdonald of the iſles, 
who could raiſe eight hundred ſtout. fellows ; the 
Fraſers, whoſe chief was the unhappy (though wily) 
lord Lovat, who could raiſe about eight hundred 
men; the Mac-tenzzes, who are about four thou- 
and robuſt fighting men, well known to be gene- 
rally diſaffected, the chief excepted, who once bore 
the title of earl of Seaforth, but ſince the year 1 715, 
the title only of lord Fortroſe, a member of the 
Britiſh parliament, who (with great difficulty) kept 
his clan within the bounds of their duty to his ma- 
jeſty; another branch of this clan, about one hun- 
dred and fifty in number, are vaſſals to the earl of 
-Cromarty, alſo a Mac-kenzy took up arms under 
their chief, and his ſon lord Mac-leod, in favour of 
the wanderer, as is too well known, for that un- 
happy family. This nobleman was drawn in by 
the too powerful perſuaſions of lord Lovar, and 
Mac-donald of Baraſdale ; and though on his 
way to Perth he repented this raſh ſtep, yet, by a 
wrong notion of honour, having engaged his word, 
he, however reluctant, proceeded to that city. 

A part of the clan of the Sr. Claires in Caith- 
neſs, (under St. Claire of Scots-calder, now at- 
tainted) alſo deſigned to take arms for our wanderer; 
but were prevented, by lord Loudon's regiment 
lying in their road. This clan conſiſts of near three 
hundred men, but the greater part of them well 
affected to his majeſty, and had offered their ſer- 
vice to the king, by Sir William St. Clair, of Dun- 
| beath in the ſaid county, who came to London ſole- 
Jy for that purpoſe. e b 7 

The 


1 3 

The Fraſers were all this time in arms, under 
the command of lord Lovat's ſon, but not yet de- 
termined on ſetting forward for Perth, the place 
of rendezvous for the northern rebels. 

In the interim lord London arrived from London 
+ Inverneſs, ſent by the government, in a man 
of war, and to be aſſiſted with the advice and in- 
t.reſt of the lord Preſident of Scotland, who, we 
ſhall find, did great ſervice both to his majeſty, and 
to that northern part of the country, to the no ſmall 
hazard of his life. He employed himſelf writing, 


e and dictating to his clerks, letters to the ſeveral 
„ Wl clans, without intermiffion night or day, and by 
e bis arguments not only determined ſome wavering 
it people to remain quiet, but others, before irreſo- 
a- lute, to bring over their clans to his majeſty's ſer- 
n- WF vice, among which latter was fir Alexander Macdo- 
of a of the iſles, and the Noſſes, beſide raiſing his 
ler ¶ own people, the Sutherlands, Mackays, and Guns, 
of: Wl whoſe zeal for the royal ſervice was yet more 
n- ſtrengthned by his lordſhip's ſetting before their exes. 
by Wicir duty to his majeity, and the danger threat- 
and ning their country, in the ſtrongeſt point of light; 
his by which means he gathered, to Inverneſs, a body 
Jy 2 of between two and three thouſand, whom he 


ord, furniſhed with money, from bis own pocket and 
credit, for their pay, til the government could re- 
mit the ſums neceſſary. V 

It is alfo well known, that the lord Preſident, 
by daily expreſſes, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
Piſuade lord Lovat from entering on the deſperate 


three Mfnterprize he has ſince paid with his head; in the 
well ost earneſt manner entreating him to ſend his men, 
ſer- nd join his majeſty's forces, the only method by 
Dum W'ich he could efface the remembrance of his late 
ſole- Nenduct. In return to theſe ſalutary admonitions, 

WE e lord Lovat ſent a party of the Fraſers to his 


lord» 


in the night, but the lord Preſident having fortified 
it with cannon, and a party both within and 
without, they were repulſed, loſt ſome men, 


kept up the ſpirits of all the royal party eighty miles 


which determined lord Preſident and lord Loud, 


they performed without loſs. He was confined in 
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Mrs. Maclean's houſe, with his own ſervants to 


was at laſt privately carried off, by ſome of hi 
own people, to the highlands, where he was can 


late it. 


were under arms; but, it was thought, they were 
for waiting to ſee on which fide the ſcale would 


Preſident's letters to their chief (was it ſo) coul 
| have no effect: he was probably reſolved to {a 


vainly ſolicited by the wanderer. After the bat 
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lordſhip's houſe at Culloden, which they attacked 


killed on the ſpot, and left their wounded, to whom 
his lordſhip's charity gave money to be cured, and 
ſent them to Inverneſs. bg: 

The lord Preſident's reſolute and prudent conduct, 


to the ſouth eaſtward, and as many to the north. 


eaſt and north-weſt. 
At length the lord Lovat, who had lifted the 
maſk, threw it quite off, and ſent his men to Perth, 


to ſend a party of eight hundred men to appre- 
hend, and bring him priſoner to [nverneſs, which 


attend him, and centinels placed at the door ; where 
havihg remained ſome weeks in confinement, h: 


cealed till the wanderer returned from Englani 
What more regards this nobleman's conduct, is f 
well known, that it would be impertinent to © 


During this time, fix hundred of the Grant 
turn, before they declared; wherefore the lol 


his eſtate; whatever ſide prevailed ; for he was 


of Culloden, however, he tendered his fervice t 
the Duke, nay, ſome ſay ſooner, as his 10)! 
highneſs marched from Aberdeen northward, wi 
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every one had reaſon to deem the affairs of the 
wanderer in a deſperate ſituation. 
1 In the interval, lord Lewis Gordon was ve 
active in ſpiriting up his brother, the duke of Gor- 


if don's clan, in favour of the wanderer, and with 
about fix or eight hundred, whom he had decoyed 
cout of between four and five thouſand, of which 


the clan conſiſts, being joined by Glenbucket with 
. Wl three hundred men, took poſſeſſion of, and laid, 
hberdeen under contribution, beſide obliging them 
h. to raiſe him five hundred men, or to pay him 5 /. 
for each man wanting of that number.' Here they 
the WI proclaimed the wanderer's father * * , and the 
wanderer himſelf? * * * *, with great ſolemnity. 
Provoſt Meuriſon, and the aldermen, who kept a 
| conſtant correſpondence with the lord Pre/ident, 


nd fled the city, and ſtrongly ſolicited ſuccours from 
din bim and the earl of Loudon, who ſent a detach- 
« oF ment of eight hundred men to recover Aberdeen 


here out of the hands of the rebels: but they, in the in- 
bed terim, had quitted that city, to go and meet lord 
f uV Drummond, who was landed at Montroſe, 
can with three picquets of the Jriſb Brigade, which 4 
nu made a hundred and fifty men, and lord John's 1 
is own regiment, which conſiſted of five hundred 


men, two hundred more ſet out with the unfortu- 


0 It : 1 
nate Ratcliff, but were taken in their paſſage, fo ; | 


„am that only fix hundred and fifty arrived, which be- 

wen ing joined with lord Lewis Gordon's forces, they : 

would amounted to about ſeventeen or eighteen hundred 1 

. be men; who hearing of the lord Loudon's detach- 1 

coul ment on the road towards Aberdeen, marched with | ö 
1 


o (oY the greateſt expedition to get thither before it, which 

was i they did while the other were twelve miles ſhort. 

of the city at [nvurary, where they intended to ö 

lodge all night; and having no intelligence of this | 

forced march of the rebels back from Montroſe, think- {4 
| . ing 1 


— — — — — 


detachment which, the evening before, had paſſed 


dred Grants were under arms, having faithfully 


it was very dark) by the whole force of the rebels 
under lord Fobn Drummond, and lord Lewis Gordbi. 


vwere captain Monroe, and ſome other officers, ſome 
of whom were undreſſed and going to bed. Notwith- 


their men, who were quartered at Invurary, be- 
haved in ſo gallant a manner, that the particulars 


not (from the brevity I propoſe to myſelf) do them 
the juſtice I wiſh; however, I will do the clans 
that of letting my readers know, they were the 


of the Macleods of the iſles, member of the Bri- 
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ing themſelves in ſecurity, their men were diſpoſed 
in the neighbouring village and farm-houſes, . ex- 
cept one company, which ſtaid at /nvurary,; with 
captain Monroe of Culcairn, who commanded the 


through Strathbogie, near which place the ſix hun- 


promiſed the lord Pre/ident to join captain Monroe; 
but they let him ſet forward, and, on ſecond 
thoughts, concluded it beſt to ſleep in a whole ſkin; 
which they took care to do. io Eee err 
The night captain Monroe came to Invurar), 
where he quartered with one company, they were 
fallen upon (between eight and nine at night, when 


They immediately aſſaulted the houſe, in which 


ſtanding this ſurprize in the dark, the rebels met 
with a very reſolute, ſharp, and obſtinate reſiſtance 
at this aſſault, in which, on both ſides there fel 
a hundred men; of this number, ſome ſay the 
loyaliſts, ſome again the rebels, loſt fixty : how- 
ever it is certain, that the captain, the officers, and 


deſerve to be recorded in braſs, as a monument of 
Scots bravery, which muſt ſtrike dumb and cover 
with confuſion their calumniators. I am ſorry I can- 


Monroes, the Macleods, (of the clan of the laird 


tiſh parliament, which ſuffered moſt) and the Roſe. 
3 | mr Captain 


: . 
Captain Monroe and captain Macleod (the chief 


juſt mentioned, now in town attending the buſi- 
he neſs of the houſe) got off; Adam Gordon the 
ed younger, of p as hg with ſeveral other officers 
and men, were carried priſoners to Aberdeen, and 
l thence removed to Perth. 
e; The two captains above named, who made their 
nd way through their enemies with their ſwords, en- 
IN; deavoured (next morning, to gather their ſcattered 

forces together, join the Grants, and ſeek the re- 
795 bels; but they could not aſſemble a body of above 
ere two or three hundred men; the reſt who were diſ- 
nen perſed in the other village near /nvurary, and the 
dels neighbouring farm-houſes, had returned, every man 
zon. to his own home; wherefore they were obliged to 
uch retire to the town of Strathbogie, deſigning, (if 
me joined by the Grants) to march back, and give the 
1th- rebels battle, notwithſtanding the inequality of their 
met numbers: but finding the Grants not willing to en- 
ice gage at ſuch odds, captain Monroe returned to El- 
fell I gin, within fix miles of the river Spey, and about 
the Wl twenty-eight miles from Invurary. Here he re- 
2 ſolyed to ſtay for a reinforcement, which he ſent 
an 


for to Inverneſs, and till he had again aſſembled 
be- choſe which were diſperſed at Invurary, to whoſe 
ulars Wi habitations he ſent. Theſe not only returned to 


nt of him, but all the Monroes, who had before ſtaid 


over with their families, now left their homes, on the 
can- news of his defeat, and voluntarily joined him, de- 
them WE termined to march back to Aberdeen: but the lord 


clans Wl Preſident thought it imprudent to riſque ſo brave an 


2 the E at ſo great a diſadvantage; wherefore the 
laird Wi brave Monroe receiving diſſuaſive reaſons inſtead of 
Bri- ¶reſolute ſuccours, quartered his men in Elgin, For- 
0e. WM res, and Nairn : and would not return to Inver- 
ptain /s till his aſſiſtance was there wanted. 
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at Crief for Lochaber, in order to raiſe all the 


tioned. 


of Moeyie, fix miles from Inverneſs, he ſet out 


him, but had not- the ſucceſs he flattered himſelf 


permit, ſtrengthening (at the ſame time) the gat- 


courage and conduct of the governor of the fort, 


their men, were full late to make a ſafe retreat; 


croſſing the ferry of Ki/ſ/ack, within a mile of In- 


regard for captain Monroe's merit, for he would 
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When the rebels were forced, by the Duke' 
advancing, to retreat from Stirling to the north, 
they divided into two bodies, as I have ſaid in the 
foregoing itinerary, and a detachment, which made 
a ſmall body, under the command of Cameron of 
Lochiel, and Macdonald of Baraſdale, ſtruck off 


men they could, with the greateſt expedition, to 
meet the wanderer at, and take in, Inverneſs: The 
rout of the two larger bodies I have already men- 


On the near approach of the rebels to [nverneſ;, 
the lords Loudon and Preſident were under a neceſ- 
ſity of ſending to the gallant Monroe of Culcairn 
for aſſiſtance, who immediately. lew to ſuccour 
them: and ſoon after having had intelligence that the 
wanderer was at the lady Mackintoſh's, in the iſle 


m the night, with a party, to ſurprize and take 


with; but returning to the city, aſſiſted in make- 
ing it tenable, as time and circumſtances would 


riſon of the fort, for a vigorous defence: but have- 
ing received intelligence, that the two bodies of re- 
bels were upon joining, and would make a corps 
of near eight thouſand men, the lords Loudon and 
Preſident thought proper to retire on the rebels ap- 
pearing near the city, and leave its defence to the 


the laird of Grant, who has been ſince broke. 
The prudent lord Preſident, lord Loudon, and 


for the muſket-ſhot, &c. fell thick among them in 
verneſs. I muſt here obſerve the lord Preſident's 


not provide for his own ſafety, till he had (however 
un- 
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unwillingly) obliged that brave officer to o croßß the | 
ferry firſt to Killmore, well knowing the i inveteraey ö 
of the rebels againſt him and his clan. 

The boats at the ferry not being a ſufficient num- 
ber to carry over all the men, the lord Preſident 
ordered a part of them to take a round of about 
ſix or eight miles, where (near lord Lovat's houſe) 
they could ford the river. 

The retreat was thus made in three bedies.” and 
all got ſafe on the other fide the water, deſigning to 
reaſſemble, and encamp in the moſt convenient 
part of low Roſs/hire. The laſt party that forded, 
went about by the town of Ding wall, and thorough 
Ferindonald, (the country of the Monroes) and got 
to New Tarbout, or Milltoun, oppoſite to the 
town of Cromarty, where there lay three men of 
war. The other two parties came next day to that 
town, where they met 11x or eight hundred of the 
Sutherland's and Mackays, but without arms, in- 
tending for [nverneſs, to aſſiſt in the defence of 
that city. Theſe people had often before required 

arms of lord Loudon, by their chiefs the earl of Su- 
therland and lord Rae; but there was no opportu- 
int” to furniſh them at a time requiſite. 


wi Co : 
Then ſt croſſed at Cromarty- fert 6 
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and were followed by lord Loudon's people that mgnr 
and ine next morning, in very ſtormy weather, and 
under a reaſonable apprehenſion of the rebels bcing 
at their backs. In their paſſage over they were co- 
vered by the men of war, gained the Ros fide, and 
went to the pariſh of Negg, where they wire hol- 
paar received by the miniſter, Mr. Bu{fouhr, Be- 
g (hereabout) aſſembled in a body, they found 

the rebels cloſely purſuing them, which compelled 
them to retreat to Tain, the metropolis of RV, 
where, after a ſhort eonſultation, ſome of them 
croſſed the Muckle ferry, three miles higher than 
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TO and others, by a march of 24 miles, gain- 
ed the head of the ferry at Caſſle-Nigore, where 


they croſſed the river of Strathoukkell, and all fafe- 
I arrived in the ſhire of Sutherland, where the 


were met by lord Preſident, whom they juſtly look- 
ed upon as their oracle to direct them. Their firſt 


_ precaution was to guard all the paſſes (from the ri- 


ver to the town of Dornoch) along the ſea fide, 
The nominal duke of Perth, &c. with a detach- 
ment of about 3000 rebels, were very ſoon at their 
heels. A part of theſe ſtaid at Tarn, and others 


marched towards the head of Muchle ferry, in pur- 


ſuit of lord Loudon's people, the ſaid lord having 
burnt all the boats at Cromarty, and ſecured all, on 
the Sutherland fide. 

The ſituation of the lords, Prefident and Lou- 
don, was here very melancholy ; in want of pro- 
viſions, a party of the rebels purſuing them on the 
one fide, and the Caithneſs rebels coming upon 
them on the other. 

The nominal duke of Perth, finding it imprac- 
ticable to reach the loyaliſts, wrote to the wander- 
er, who found means to procure boats from the 


ſhire of Murray; but the Firth of that name, 


and the & Sutherland coaſt being well guarded by cap- 
Cain + 


He iruiameton, with three 'of the king's floops, 


theſe boats would have been of no uſe had they not 
been favoured by a miſt, of which they took the 
opportunity to ſend over a party, that landed near 
the town of Dornoch, and in the night ſurprized 
the few men who were with lord Loudon, the 
greater part being ſent (as ſaid) to guard the paſſes, 
the length of thirty miles, nay even the length of 


Lough ein, a freſh water lake, twenty-four mile: 


long. 

Lord Leudon's men near Dornach, after ſome re- 
Lane, were made priſoners, which obliged the 
ochers, fer and near to fly to the barren mountains. 


The 
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The rebels, after this ſucceſs marched to the Lit- 
fle ferry, where they ſeized two ſhips richly laden, 
one with the plate and effects of the inhabitants 
and merchants, and the other with arms and am- 
munition, and about 12000. of the government's, 
deſigned for lord London; but the captain of the 
ſhip, by means of a fiſhing boat, carried off this 
money, and lord Sutherland with him, to Cromar- 
ty, in queſt of the men of war; but being there 
diſappointed, in a miſt, put to fea, and meeting 
his majeſty's loops, ſaved the caſh, lord Suther- 
land, and himſelf, from falling into their hands. 

Lord Loudon and lord Preſident, after a council 
held, left a detachment in theſe mountains, and 
another in the Mackay's country, and with a third 
marched through the moſt ſterile and mountainous 
parts of the country, through Aſſign, Louchbroom, 
Garloch, and Kintaile, to the north-weſt iſlands; 
where in ſmall boats, like canoes, with great ha- 
zard, landed in Macdonalds and Macleods friendly 
country. The hardſhips they ſuffered in this march 
of 100 miles, without bed or bread for a fortnight, 
may eaſier be imagined than deſcribed. They 
were not however yet out of danger of the party 
under Lochiel and Baraſdale, ſent (as before faid) 
from Crief to Lochaber, after the retreat from 
Stirling, to raiſe men. „ 

The lords Loudon and Preſident were (in the 
Iſlands) joined by the clans, with whom they had 
taken refuge, but were ſtill under great ſtraits for 
want of neceſſaries, till the entire defeat of the 
rebels at Culloden, and for ſome time after. 

In the interval, the fort of Inverneſs ſurrendered 
to the wanderer, and the garriſon (the Roſſes, &c.) 
taken priſoners : but his deſign upon the Sperdwe!! 
man of war (which lay before the town) miſcarried 
by the vigilance of captain Middleton, commander 


of the Shark. 
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[muſt now mention the Caithneſs men, of whom 
we have given a character in the foregoing pages, 
"The wanderer ſending theſe people a detachment, 
{ome few of them ſet forward to join Baraſdale, 


who had 500 men, at Dunrobin; where being join- 


ed with the ſaid Baraſdale, were attacked by John 
Mackay, merchant at Coxtown, with ſeventeen men, 
who enraged to fee their houſes fired, fell upon 


them, ſeconded by the women, which giving the 


alarm to the detachment left in the mountains, they 
immediately flew to their aſſiſtance: the action 
grew lo warm, that Baraſdale (with about 300 Mat. 
greggers) retreated pretty haſtily, leaving the earl of 


| Cromarty and his men, with the Caithneſs rebel, 


many of whom were killed, others drowned, with 


the earl taken and ſecured on board a man of war, 


The other detachment (left by the lords Prej- 
dent and Leudon) were not leſs active and uſeful, 


as they were the men who aſſiſted to ſeize the mo- 


ney, and ſecure the officers which came on board 


the Hazard loop, as already ſaid. 


The wanderer being in poſſeſſion of [nverneſs, 


and the adjacent countries, ſent his priſoners (the 


Campbells, &c.) to France ; favoured by fogs, and 


at leiſure recruited his forces; in which buſineſs the 


lady Mackintoſh was very active, (though her huſ- 
band was then a priſoner with the rebels) and acted 
as an officer of diſtinction. The wanderer here re- 


mained quict, till he went to meet the Duke on 


Culloden- moor. 


As I was at the expence both of time and labour 
to get informations, I thought I might ſecurely de- 


pend upon; and as theſe were at different times, 


and from different perſons, I could not be ſo me- 
thodical as I wiſhed ; and as I would advance no- 


thing of which I had the leaſt doubt, I paſſed by 
the behaviour of the rebels at G/a/gow, and the 


particulars 
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particulars of the ſiege of Stirling-caſtle. As to the 
former, I have ſince found, the accounts given me 
by an eye-witneſs, agrees with that in our public 
papers; and that their viſit coſt the inhabitants of 
that city about 30, oool. ſterling, which has given 
them an averſion (however great the honour, and 
their own hoſpitality) to the receiving any more 
ſuch gueſts, as their entertainment they think a 
little too expenſive. As to the ſiege of Stirling- 
caſtle, the particulars I got too late to inſert, and 
can therefore only tell my reader in general, that 
the rebels loſt a great number of men, the loops 
of war ſeveral, (from their batteries) and the gar- 
riſon not one. „ EG 

We will now turn our eyes to the wanderer, de- 
prived of all hopes of making another effort, and 
with ſmall grounds (if any) to eſcape the vigilance 
of his purſuers ; from whom, eſpecially from the 
enraged clans, he could expect no mercy. = 

After ſo complete a victory gained by the intre- | 
pid Duke, the adventurous wanderer (we may ſup- 
poſe) was convinced of the impoſſiblity of again 
collecting, or recruiting, the ſcattered remains of 
his rebellious army, and were that even feaſible, 
ſenſible that ſo terrible and total an overthrow muſt 
rather ſink than raiſe their ſpirits, to a deſire of re- 
venging the death of their friends, and retrieving 
the honour they had before gained, and now loſt ; 
while, on the other hand, the royal army, incenſ- 
ed by the hardſhips and fatigues of their long chace, 
with conqueſt on their ſwords, would, every man, 
exert himſelf to reap freſh lawrels for their glorious 
Chief, and to put an entire end to all their toils. 

We may therefore rationally conclude, as it was 
impoſſible to redreſs, or even alleviate, the woes 
he had (by his unhappy enterprize) brought on a 
people too confident in their own courage, for which 
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few nations, if any, (the Engliſb excepted) bear a 
greater character, he turned his whole thoughts on 
the means of his own ſafety. 
Having (followed by two faithful adherents, Sal. 
ludius and Tyronius) eſcaped from the battle, he 
found no difficulty to get to the ſmall iſland Lugyu- 
bra, and from thence to Carkeuria, where he was 
received with open arms, and a mixture of grief, 
joy, and fears, by Sempronia, a lady who only 
wanted loyalty to entitle her to the eſteem of all 
who knew her. She had too good ſenſe not to fore- 
fee that the conquerors would be diligent in their 
fearch after the undone wanderer, conſequently 
would ſoon viſit this iſle, where it was impoſſible he 
could eſcape falling into their hands. No doubt they 
_ conſulted on the method the moſt proper to be taken 
for his ſafety ; but whether the ſending for Porcia, 
was the lady's own particular thought, or the reſult 
of ſuch conſultation, or whether ſhe came acci- 
dentally on a viſit, I know not, neither is it mate- 
rial; it is certain ſhe came to them, and propoſed 
the carrying off the adventurous youth in women's 
_ cloaths, as her ſervant. This was unanimouſly a- 
grced to, and inſtantly, as no time was to be loſt, 
put in practice. The wanderer, with great reluc- 
tance, and viſible grief, parted from his two faith- 
ful followers, and under the conduct of Porcia, 
went on board a ſmall boat, with one attendant only, 
and directed his courſe, favoured by a thick miſt 
which preceded a heavy ſhower of rain, to Aurea. 
As they drew near the ſhore, they heard a volley of 
ſhot diſcharged by thoſe who guarded it, who muſt 
have directed their aim by the ſound of the oars, a 
they could not diſcover the boat. "They, however, | 
got ſafe on ſhore. Porcia left the wanderer and 
the ſervant, and went ſtrait to the houſe of a loyal 


gentleman, who was then attending on the Britiſh 
| Hercul 


was irretrievably loſt, that ſhe had raſnly 


09] 

Hercules, but whoſe lady was infected: to her ſhe 
imparted the news of the wanderer's arrival, and 
the place where ſhe had left him. This account 
threw her into a fit of deſpair ; ſhe wrung her 
hands, and told Porcia, that the unhappy youth 
led him 
into the very jaws of deſtruction, and as there were 
a number of the loyal party in the iſland, who left 


no place unſearched, it was impoſſible he could 


avoid being immediately taken. She let her know, 


that ſhe ſhould look upon herſelf as acceſſary to his 


loſs, if ſhe conſented to his coming under her roof. 

A relation of this lady's, of her own unhappy 
way of thinking, deſired ſhe would compoſe her- 
ſelf, and he would undertake to elude the vigilance 
of the wanderer's purſuers, and taking with him 


| ſome refreſhments, directed by Porcia, he ſet out, 


and ſoon found him, but with what thoughts he 
was then amuſing himſelf, I ſhall not take upon me 
to ſay, but fancy they were different from thoſe 
which entertained him at his ſetting out in ſearch 
of adventures: whatever they were, we muſt do 
am this juſtice, that he endeavoured to ſtem the 
iJe of his misfortunes with a becoming fortitude. 
How this gentleman (whoſe name was Donalds) 
made himſelf known to him, as a friend, I cannot 


| tax? upon me to relate; neither can I entertain my 
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formed him that he was not in a place of ſafety; 
for he conducted him from that to his own houſe, 
eight miles diſtant, to which our wanderer travel- 
led (in a manner) bare-footed, the foals of his ſhoes 
being (in ſome places) parted from the upper lea- 
thers. Here Donalds gave him a new pair; and 


after he had ſparingly eaten, (which he had not be- 
fore done, or had any refreſhment in the ſpace of 
hfty-three hours) he was ſhewn to a chamber, and 

after 


to bed, and flept ſoundly, till Donaldo (the next 
morning) came into his room with a labourer's 


faithful to his intereſts, conducted him to a boat he 


turn thither, where he would find the old Robuftus, 
his home. The wanderer (equipped by him with a 
couple of ſhirts) got to Aurea, and having there 
followers, by his advice, loitered in the mountains 
the iſland in ſearch of 
they reached the dwelling of Robuſtus. The guide 


thecontinent, where they met ſeveral of their friends; 


nue together, wherefore they diſperſed, to provide 


| killed, and the third (as he fell) ſaid, you need nd 


[ 70 ] 


after having waſhed himſelf from head to foot, went 


habit, and adviſing his departure from thence for 
the iſland of Treſquilada, where dwelt Mentor, 


ſuitable to their ſituation. — 
The wanderer ſaſely arrived at Treſquilada, where 
he ſtaid three days with the aged Mentor, who judg- 


ing him in greater ſafety at Aurea, perſuaded his re- 


had prepared. They parted in a manner (no doubt) 


who had eſcaped from the battle, and got ſafe to 
wallet, in which he had put ſome proviſions, and: 
found a guide, who gueſſed him one of his own 
till night, as there were many parties diſperſed thro 


and his friends; and 
then ſetting forward, after a journey of 24 miles 


would have eaſed the wanderer of the load he carried; 
but finding himſelf more able to ſupport it, as he 
was often obliged to flack his pace, that the other 
might keep up with him, he would not yield to it. 
The wanderer was here received with great cor- 
diality ; and the cd man (after 2 few days) having 
prepared every thing neceſſary, parted with him for 
but it would have been dangerous for them to cont: 
each for his own ſafety. Three of theſe fell in wit 
a party of the loyaliſts, and refuſing to ſurrender, ol 


the contrary making a deſperate defence, two wer 


ſcek me longer, you have murdered your p— q 


oi. 6 5 
had received many wounds, both piſtol-ſhot and 
from the ſword, and lying ſenſeleſs and without 
motion, they (from what he ſaid in falling, and 
from his ſize, age, and reſolution) concluded him 
the wanderer. The report being ſpread of his 
death, it ſoon flew to London, and in the north made 
the loyaliſts more remiſs in their ſearch. 

Some of the rebel party finding theſe three bo- 
dies, and that Curtius (for ſo we call him, who 
was taken for the wanderer) had ſome life in him, 
they carried him to a hut at ſome diſtance ; from 
whence being brought to life, he was conveyed to a 
Place more remote, where ſuch care was taken of 
him, that he recovered, and got off to France. 

It is ſaid, Curtius and his companions threw 
themſelves purpoſely in the way of the loyaliſts, to 
fall a ſacrifice to the wanderer's ſafety. However 
wrong they were in their principles, if this was ſo, 
we muſt acknowledge the action couragious ; and 
that it is a great pity, that men, ſo prodigal of life, 
mould Ive in error. oo 5 

Not long after this, the wanderer (who ſtrayed 
about the mountains, almoſt periſned with hunger 
and fatigue) drew towards the ſea-coaſts, in hopes 
of finding ſome French ſhips hovering upon it. He 
met ſeveral of his followers drawn thither by the 
ſame hopes, which, after three days longing expec- 
tation, were gratified; for two ſhips appeared, and 
making the known ſignals, which were anſwered 
from the ſhore, they ſent their boats. The wanderer 
and his friends (in which number was Curtius) loſt 
no time, but immediately embarked, and the wind 
favouring, ſafely landed in France. 

e Wanderer probably cured of all inclination 
to the undertaking again ſuch perilous adventures, 
and ſatisfied if he had any invitations or promiſes to 
induce his entering upon this, from which he fo 
5 narrowly 


obli on incumbent on them. 
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a narrowly eſcaped out of our iſland, how little con- 


fidence he ought to repoſe in them. Nay, if France 
really deſigned he ſhould, and hoped he would, ſuc- 
ceed in his enterprize, he ought, by dear-bought 
experience, to be convinced, how little it is in her 
power to afford him ſuccours; nay farther, that 


were ſhe in earneſt, were all in the intereſt of his 
cauſe armed, and collected in one corps, (which is 


an abſurdity to think feaſible) what could undiſci- 
plined men do, tho' (allow them for argument ſake) 
of ſuperior number, againſt regular troops and ar- 
tillery? And how could France afford them an 


aſſiſtance, while we are maſters of the ſea, and his 
majeſty's allies can pour into England what number 


of veteran troops ſhould be required, if neceſſary, 
which it is evidently their intereſt to do, and is an 


4 LIST of the Perſons who attended © the 


WANDERER when he ſet ſail for Scotland. 


The Marquis of Tullibardi ne. a 
Sheridan. 1 

x. J Kelly. 

Mr. J Strickland, 

Buchannan. 

 T'wo of the Aacdonnalds. 
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